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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Of the many unsettled problems now haunting 
diplomacy, Cuba is by no means the least im 
portant, for the simple reason that it is nearer an 
acute stage than any other. The world is so small and closely- 
knit that any rupture between leading nations would be felt in its 
uttermost parts, and there is a fanciful superstition taking posses- 
sion of men’s minds that if once serious fighting began it would 
become contagious. At the sight of blood the hordes of pro- 
fessional warriors maintained by most nations, who have been 
chafing for some time at the long peace, would defy civilian con- 
trol, and become masters of their various communities until they 
had slaked themselves, and were ready to re-enter captivity for a 
further term. This may be an exaggerated sensational view, but it 
is prevalent enough to make any critical international question 
worth watching, and certainly it is not easy to foresee a pacific 
solution of the Cuban Question. In fact, if it were not for the count- 
less triumphs of the unexpected it might be confidently affirmed 
that Spain and the United States are bound to fight over Cuba. The 
former is fiercely resolved to stamp out the insurrection of her 
subjects which has baffled four army corps for nearly a year and a 
half, while the great majority of Americans are grimly determined 
VOL, XXVIL 29 
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that the barren struggle shall not be prolonged indefinitely. Both 
nations are proud, sensitive, resolute, and fearless, while their re- 
pective conditions are conducive to a war—the one revelling in 
great and untried resources, and the other so desperately hard up 
as not to be afraid of bankruptcy. The Great Republic has been 
spoiling for a fight for some time, and her citizens have been watch- 
ing Spanish bungling in Cuba with rising impatience, while the 
Spaniards are intensely irritated at the illicit support the rebels have 
received from the American coast, which they maintain has alone 
kept the movement alive. The ambition of a great democracy eager 
for adventure confronts an old-world monarchy with dazzling if 
somewhat remote traditions behind it. Both are taking up positions 
exceedingly difficult to withdraw from, and though President 
Cleveland treats the bellicose resolutions of Congress with a levity 
kings might envy, it is felt that before long he too will declare 
himself for the revolution. As there appears to be no_ party 
in Spain willing to knuckle down to America, the outlook is 
alarming. 

Spain is said to have addressed a Note to the 
seat Powers of Europe expounding her view of the 
Inerricrency. situation and inviting their moral support—for 

what it may be worth—in resisting the tyrannous 

attitude of the States. America is not popular in Europe at 
this moment owing to her recent excursions into foreign affairs, 
but the European Concert has been somewhat discredited, and, 
whatever individual nations may do, there will be no general 
action. Great Britain is on friendly terms with both countries 
and is keenly anxious that a war should be avoided, but she is 
not likely to thrust herself into the quarrel without an invitation 
from both. As Americans hold that “American questions are for 
American decision,” so far from neutral mediation being sought its 
offer would probably be angrily resented by the States. Until 
lately the average Englishman classed America’s attitude to- 
wards Spain with the Venezuelan Message—both being regarded 
as the normal accessories to a Presidential campaign and as 
incidents in the spirited foreign policy now coming into vogue 
in the United States. The unspeakable and unbroken incompe- 
tence of Spain which is steadily converting Cuba into an abomina- 
tionof desolation is effecting a change in British opinion,andif Spain 
were wise enough to ask for British advice she would undoubtedly 
be counselled to treat with an insurrection she seems wholly un- 
able tocrush. She will probably elect to continue her mad career, 
and further preparations on a tremendous scale are being talked of 
in Madrid as though a mere increase to her already congested army 
would be of avail. Troops are useless unless they are set in motion 
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and properly handled, not on some stereotyped sixteenth century 
system, but in view of immediate local exigencies. We could never 
have conquered Upper Burmah had we not recognized that a guer- 
rilla defence can only be dealt with by a superior guerrilla attack, 
z.e., by organizing small flying columns, under captains or subal- 
terns, to pursue and punish the enemy. The Spanish method, on 
the other hand, consists of concentrating great masses of men in 
huge camps, and no forward movement appears ever to be under- 
taken by a smaller force than two or three thousand men. These 
unwieldy bodies marching through difficult country offer every 
facility of attack to the rebels, who harass and retire at their 
leisure, being apparently immune from pursuit. 


The baldest scraps of information have been pub- 
lished as to the course of the campaign, and 
English readers have been cautioned against ac- 
cepting either the Spanish or American versions. The Times’ 
special correspondent at Havana has consequently rendered a 
conspicuous service by his lucid and apparently impartial account 
published in the middle of May. He gives a truly hideous and 
hopeless picture of the condition of the unfortunate island which 
enjoys the title of “ Pearl of the Antilles.” Nature has provided it 
with*a favourable climate and a fertile soil, able to support a con- 
siderable nation—human folly threatens it with ruin so irretriev- 
able as to eclipse the forebodings of black-visioned pessimism. 
The population is between one and a half and two millions, of 
whom half a million are blacks or mulattoes. The thirteen largest 
towns contain 680,000 people, and as the island is about the 
size of England, the rural districts are most scantily peopled. The 
towns are held by the Spanish troops, which actually total 135,000 
regulars and 40,000 volunteers! The rebels hold the country 
districts, and have about 40,000 fighting men. In spite of her 
overwhelining army, Spain is described as losing ground, and as 
reduced to the purely defensive—her de fucto dominion being 
restricted to the camping-places of her soldiery. We give the 
following extract from The Times correspondent’s letter, as it puts 
the military situation very clearly, and shows that while acting on 
her present lines Spain has no chance of stamping out the 
insurgents :— 


THE 
CAMPAIGN. 


**Enough has been said to show that the rebels roam at will throughout the 
length and breadth of Cuba, the only exception to this being the towns and forti- 
fied posts guarded by Spanish garrisons. I will go further than this, and say that 
Spain has lost control and jurisdiction in this island except in those spots where 
her soldiers are actually encamped. A mile distant from any of these garrison 
towns and fortified posts, armed rebels will be found at every turn. And this con- 
dition of affairs has only one meaning—Spain has lost the power to protect life 
and property in Cuba. I do not say that it is at all impossible for the mother 
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country to reconquer this lost ground ; but it must first be clearly understood in 
Madrid what the true position is here to-day, and that the merely defensive atti- 
tude now adopted is worse than useless, if not, indeed, the precursor of dire 
disaster. The fine and dry winter season is now ended, and that opportunity for 
an active campaign is lost; we are on the threshold of the notoriously unhealthy 
Cuban summer, with its invariable and terrible scourge of yellow fever ; the rains 
will set in during this present month of May, and all roads will then become 
practically impassable for military maneuvring. For the next six months, there- 
fore, the Spaniards can hope to do little by force of arms; they must wait and suffer 
the terrible effects of the climate and support the strain of being constantly 
harassed by the rebel skirmishers. For the Cubans the summer months have no 
terrors, They are not subject to yellow fever, nor do they suffer from exposure to 
wet weather to anything approaching the extent that Spaniards and other 
foreigners do. Day after day telegrams from Madrid are published in Havana to 
the effect that Ministers and other public personages express themselves as 
thoroughly satisfied with the way affairs are progressing in Cuba. It is time to 
be done with such child’s play and throw aside these clumsy and puerile attempts 
to throw dust in the eyes of the Spanish people. It is better they should know the 
truth, however unpleasant and unpalatable the facts may be.” 


The economic collapse of Cuba is revealed by a few 

RUIN. salient figures. Sugar is the chief article of ex- 
port, and 60 per cent. of the population live on its 

production. In 1894 (before the rebellion) the total output of 
sugar was 1,050,000 tons. This season, up to April 30th, only 
110,000 tons have been manufactured, and “the total output for 


the year is estimated at less than 200,000 tons,” with good luck. 
Tobacco, the second great staple of Cuban trade, is in a worse plight 
than sugar. The normal production is 450,000 bales; “this year 
will only see 50,000 bales in the market.” In a few weeks the 
cigar factories in Havana will close their doors, which will throw 
50,000 men and women out of work. The value of the exports 
from Cuba is calculated to have fallen in one year from £12,000,000 
to £3,000,000. No wonder merchants are of opinion that “Cuba 
has received her death-blow.” 


Such being the situation in an island not much 

y a farther from the United States than Ireland is 
from Great Britain, which is bound to them by 

considerable commercial ties, and which has excited American sym- 
pathy owing to the colossal ineptitude of Spain, Englishmen can 
understand the desire to interfere before the ruin and desolation 
are finally consummated. We should not tolerate such a scandal 
at our doors, and so far from America having been precipitate she 
appears to have been fairly patient. Certainly the President has 
been remarkably patient considering the pressure behind him. 
Spain was ten years in suppressing the last insurrection, which was 
far less formidable than the present, which has already lasted nearly 
a year and a half. Even should America, contrary to present ap- 
pearances, elect to stand aside, the victory of the rebels is more 
probable than that of the Spanish army ; this would be followed by 
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a declaration of Cuban independence, and those who know the 
island affirm that this solution would be accompanied by a civil 
war between the whites and blacks. According to The Times’ cor- 
respondent, the independent Republic of Cuba would be “a hell- 
upon-earth beside which Hayti would be a paradise.” The 
only settlement of the trouble he can suggest—and it is 
not very promising of peace—is for Spain to grant a full 
measure of self-government similar to that prevailing in our 
great colonies under the guarantee of the United States, as other- 
wise it would not be accepted by the rebels, who believe they would 
be “dished” by Spain unless a third party became responsible for 
the execution of the bargain. No doubt a large party in the 
United States covet the possession of Cuba, but there is no 
machinery for administering a colony, and great objections are 
raised to the admission of a new state containing a large black vote. 
Probably the best thing for Cuba would be for the United States 
to take her away from Spain and hand her over to us for a twenty 
years’ course of regenerative “Egyptian” administration, at the 
end of which she might enter the American Union. 


The shrewder Americans appear to be fully count- 
A ConTINGENCY. ing the cost of prosecuting their quarrel with 


Spain to the bitter end. They realise and are 
prepared for all it might involve. It is somewhat significant, we 
hope, of the superficial character of the hatred of the United 
States for Great Britain that so pronounced an anti-Britisher as 
Mr. M. Hazeltine should have written the words quoted below. 
They should be prefaced by the explanation that Mr. Hazeltine is 
one of the principal members of the editorial staff of The New York 
Sun, which gave much vehement backing to the Venezuelan 
Message. The extract is taken from an article he contributed to 
The North American Review for April, and distinctly encourages 
the view which is still very prevalent in England that if either of 
the Anglo-Saxon nations found themselves in a really tight place 
they might count on the support of the other. The popularity 
provoked in America by President Cleveland’s Message was a 
bitter disappointment to England, and has tended to dim the 
cordiality of English feeling towards the States. Still, if they were 
seriously menaced, England would not be an idle looker-on. We 
append the quotation from Mr. Hazeltine’s article :—<It is at least 
conceivable that we may be threatened by a hostile European 
coalition, because we have determined to discharge our debt to 
civilization by insisting that to the Cuban revolutionists shall not 
be refused the rights secured to belligerents by the rules of modern 
warfare. Let us suppose that in a crisis of that kind the message 
should be flashed under the Atlantic that in the cause of humanity 
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and liberty England would not suffer us to stand alone. No man 
could deny that such a message would be a splendid proof of the 
sincerity of England’s friendship, and we might then in truth believe 
in our possession of ‘kinsmen beyond sea.’ ” 


By mutual good-will, resolution, and patience, the 

Sourn Arrica. deplorable situation in South Africa could be 
cleared up, but whether it will be cleared up is a 

totally different matter. If Mr. Chamberlain and President Kruger 
had a perfectly free hand to etfect a settlement, we have no doubt 
they would arrive at a lasting and honourable arrangement which 
would assure peace between the two white races. There are two 
disturbing elements which, apparently, neither negotiator is in a 
position to get rid of, and they will continue to create soreness and 
friction so long as they maintain their present favoured position. 
On our side the Chartered Company—against which a very strong 
prima facie case of plotting to overthrow the Transvaal Govern- 
ment has been established—is to maintain its administrative 
position in South Africa, though its armed forces have been with- 
drawn. The enquiry into its complicity with the attack on the 
Transvaal is postponed until the conclusion of the comparatively 
trivial incident of the Jameson trial. The Government are said to 


have very binding reasons for this decision which have not yet 
been clivulged, and which would place Mr. Rhodes’ conduct in an 
altogether different light. We trust it may be so. Weare not in the 
least in favour of “throwing him to the wolves,” but we think the 
great man might be asked to expound the “ Elizabethan” policy 
which culminated in the raid. Even The Times thinks the Cabinet 
would not have unduly derogated from Mr. Rhodes’ dignity in 


> 


asking him for an “explanation” of the cipher telegrams. It is 
suggested that at the proper time we may learn that Mr. Rhodes 
was genuinely pitted against the German Emperor, who in collusion 
with the Transvaal Government was maturing a deadly blow at 
British prestige in South Africa when Dr. Jameson was set in 
motion. As, however, “truth has less than the usual attractions” 
to many Rhodesian partisans who make circumstantial statements 
about South Africa, a “German plot” will have to be most incon- 
testably authenticated before receiving credit from a frequently 
deluded public. Ananias himself would have no chance of com- 
peting against some of the canards that have been industriously 
circulated since the opening of the year. 

iain Giiaaie. While the British Government is saddled with an 

Sror 1x tHe Old Man of the Sea in the shape of the Char- 

TRANSVAAL.” tered Company, President Kruger is heavily handi- 
capped by the Hollander faction in the Transvaal. These imported 
aliens, who hold high office in the Transvaal Government and have 
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been granted a variety of oppressive monopolies, are the curse of 
that country. Their policy consists in exasperating the British and 
exciting the suspicions of the Boers. When President Kruger acts 
upon his own initiative he appears to be a wise, humane, and pacific 
statesman. When, on the other hand, he allows himself to be 
guided by Dr. Leyds (the principal Hollander and State Secretary) 
he acts as egregiously as Mr. Chamberlain would if he surrendered 
to the blatant folly of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. As the latter is 
a Boerphobe, so the former is an Anglophobe of a dangerous type, 
and since his recent return from Europe he has continuously exer- 
cised a sinister influence over the President. He dissuaded Mr. 
Kruger from his contemplated visit to England, has induced him to 
adopt a non possumus attitude towards the Uitlander grievances, 
was the author of the offensive suggestions that Imperial troops 
were being massed on the Transvaal frontier to carry out 
another raid, and has been working strenuously for the savage 
punishment of the Reform prisoners. The editor of The Sutwr- 
day Review, who is a philo-Boer and a very malignant anti- 
Rhodesian, has written a most interesting article in his paper 
on the Hollanders, entitled “The Plague-Spot in the Transvaal 
State,” in which he declares, as the result of a recent visit to South 
Africa, that Dr. Leyds is “the most serious obstacle to a good 
understanding between the Transvaal and the British Govern- 
ment.” The Vice-Secretary, Mr. von Boeschoten, is “also a 
Hollander and an Anglophobe,” the leading paper, The Volkstem, 
is in similar hands, and the judiciary is not free from the same 
taint ; while, “of the teachers scattered over the country, seven out 
of every ten are Hollanders, who hate England and all things 
English,” and “the coming generation of Transvaal Burghers is 
being nurtured in a detestation of England, which is bound to 
bring forth evil fruit.” Dr. Leyds is doing his utmost to strengthen 
the Hollander element, which is almost as much hated by the 
Boers as by the British, as they are “greedy adventurers who care 
nothing for their adopted country; who go to the Transvaal only 
to enrich themselves by any means, and in the shortest possible 
space of time.” 
On the reassembling of the High Court in Pretoria 
Hic TREASON on April 27th the four Reform leaders, Colonel 
List Magesté, Rhodes, Mr. L. Phillips, Mr. Farrar, and Mr. Ham- 
mond, pleaded guilty to the charge of high treason; 
and the rank and file of the Reform Committee, numbering fifty-nine, 
to the minor charge of lwsio majestatis. An explanatory statement 
was put in by the former to the effect that, having for years agitated 
constitutionally for justice to the Uitlanders, only to meet with 
contemptuous refusal, they had resolved on a demonstration of 
force, and a letter was despatched, inviting Dr. Jameson’s. co- 
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operation under certain contingencies. Learning that he meditated 
a premature movement they despatched a special messenger, Major 
Heany, to stop him. This mission was unsuccessful, and on 
realizing that he had crossed the frontier they prepared to meet any 
attack from the Boers, being “ convinced that the Government and 
the burghers would not, in the excitement of the moment, believe 
that we had not invited Dr. Jameson in.” They resolved, at the 
same time, “to spare no effort to effect a peaceful settlement,” and 
laboured to that end. They hoisted the South African Republic’s 
flag, and bound themselves to maintain its independence. They 
entered into negotiation with the Executive, and the President, in a 
proclamation, promised “the earnest consideration of grievances” ; 
they further endeavoured to stop Dr. Jameson, and offered to 
“guarantee with their persons” that he should peacefully with- 
draw from Johannesburg if allowed to come in unmolested. 
Finally, they laid down their arms mainly because they were 
informed by the High Commissioner that the lives of Dr. 
Jameson and his men “were practically in their hands.” 
A formal sentence of death by way of demonstration followed 
their plea of “guilty.” The remaining prisoners were con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment and three years’ subsequent 
banishment, as well as a fine of £2,000. The Executive Council 
almost immediately removed the capital penalties, and, after three 
weeks’ further consideration (during which one of the prisoners be- 
came insane and committed suicide), amended the various sentences 
as follows:—The four leaders, fifteen years’ imprisonment and banish- 
ment ; four of the others who refused to sign a petition for clemency, 
two years’ imprisonment, banishment, and fine ; another four receive 
one years’ imprisonment and fine; twenty get five months and fine ; 
twenty-two, three months and fine; while nine are fortunate enough 
to escape with the fine of £2,000 only. The Transvaal nets £116,000 
in fines altogether. Considering all that the prisoners have already 
gone through, that three-quarters of them were in no way impli- 
cated in the raid, that all did their utmost to nullify its effect, that 
they are the chief captains of the Rand industry, which has con- 
verted the Transvaal from bankruptcy to affluence, and that the 
supreme need of all parties in South Africa is the assuagement of 
angry passions, we hope that by next month President Kruger’s 
“ well-known clemency ” will have further asserted itself. No one 
except Dr. Leyds can think the infliction of substantial terms of 
imprisonment in Pretoria gaol a politic act. 


We have now to consider the other aspect of South 
THe DECIPHERED African politics—which is scarcely more agreeable. 
In speaking in the House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 13th, shortly after an interview of two hours with Mr. 
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Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain made the following statement: “I say 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, that everybody, that Mr. 
Rhodes, that the Chartered Company, that the Reform Committee 
of Johannesburg, and the High Commissioner were all equally 
ignorant of the intention or action of Dr. Jameson. That is the 
belief which I express to the House after having carefully examined 
all the statements of all the parties concerned.” This view was 
implicitly accepted at the time both by the very numerous body of 
Englishmen who are unable to subscribe to the Rhodesian Legend 
as well as by the noisy adherents of that culte. Consequently 
great consternation was caused at the beginning of May on the 
publication of a series of code telegrams (which the Transvaal 
Government had found among the baggage of Dr. Jameson and 
his officers together with a key enabling them to be deciphered), 
showing that Mr. Rhodes was the principal organizer of the raid, 
though whether he desired it to start at the particular moment it 
did is still a matter of doubt. These telegrams show that from 
the early days of December the Reform leaders, Mr. Rhodes, 
Mr. Beit (a director of the Chartered Company), Dr. Jameson, 
and the other local officials of the Chartered Company were pre- 
paring a blow of some kind against the Transvaal Government. 
The telegrams are worded in the lofty jargon of the company- 
monger, and the coup d’état is referred to as “the flotation of a 
company.” After an interchange of preliminaries Colonel Rhodes 
wires from Johannesburg on December 21st to Charter (¢.e., Char- 
tered Company), Capetown :— 


‘*Please inform C, J. Rhodes that it is stated that Chairman* will not leave 
unless special letter inviting him. Definite assurance has been given by all of us 
that on day of flotation you and he will leave. There must be no departure from 
this as many subscribers have agreed to take shares on this assurance. If letter 
necessary it can still be sent, but it was agreed document left with J. A. Stevenst 
was sufficient and that you are responsible for Chairman’s departure. It is very 
important to put this right. Reply to Lionel Phillips.” 


The same day Harris,t Capetown, wires to Colonel Rhodes, 
Johannesburg :— 
** Beit has telegraphed to Lionel Phillips last night to urge start flotation new 


company. You must see that wire, reply when you can float in your opinion so 
that I may advise Dr. Jameson.” 


Another significant telegram passed also on the same day from 
“ Harris ” to “Jameson” Pitsani (near the Transvaal frontier): 


‘* A. Beit has telegraphed Lionel Phillips urging instant flotation new company. 
[ have telegraphed also to Colonel F. A. Rhodes same effect Paul Kruger Presi- 


* Dr. Jameson. 

t Assistant-secretary of the Chartered Company in Capetown. 

¢ Dr, Rutherfoord Harris, the Secretary of the Chartered Company in Capetown, 
and Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ right-hand man. 
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dent Z, A. R. is returning immediately to Pretoria I will telegraph you again to- 
day.” 


The following telegrams speak for themselves, they show that Dr. 


Jameson received his original marching orders from Capetown on 
23rd and 24th December. 


Harris, Capetown, December 23rd to Colonel Rhodes, Johannesburg :— 

** A. Beit has telegraphed to Lionel Phillips assuring him that chairman starts 
immediately flotation takes place. No invite necessary.” 

Harris, Capetown, December 23rd to Jameson, Pitsani :— 

**Company will be floated next Saturday 12 o’clock at night. They are very 
anxious you must not start before 9 o’clock and secure telegraph office silence. 
We suspect Transvaal is getting aware slightly.” 

Harris,“Capetown, December 24th to Jameson, Pitsani :— 

**You must not move before Saturday night. We are freely confident this will 
take place Saturday nighi. Since Dr, Wolff left feeling our subscribers greatly 
improved.” 


At the beginning of the week preceding the raid 
“Too AWFUL! ' 


Very Sorry!” the promoters of the “new company” seem clearly 

to have been of one mind; and Dr. Jameson, who 

had been chafing for some time on the frontier, was given the word 

to go. Almost immediately after some hitch arose, and on December 
26th Dr. Jameson was sent the two following telegrams :— 


** Harris, Cape Town, December 26th, to Jameson, Pitsani:— 

‘“‘Following from Colonel F. A. Rhodes, dated 26th December— Message begins: — 
‘It is absolutely necessary to postpone flotation. Chas, Leonard left last night 
for Capetown ’—Message ends:—‘ Chas. Leonard will therefore arrive at Cape- 
town on Saturday morning. You must not move until you hear from us again. 
Too awful: very sorry.” 

«<S, W. Jameson,* Johannesburg, December 26th, to Jameson, Pitsani:— 

* It is absolutely necessary to postpone flotation through unforeseen cireum- 
stances altogether unexpected, and until we have C. J. Rhodes’s absolute pledge 
that authority of Imperial Government will not be insisted on. Charles Leonard 
; left last night to interview C. J. Rhodes. We will endeavour to meet your wishes 


as regards December, but you must not move until you have received instructions, 
so please confirm.” 


On the following day (27th) “ Harris” again telegraphs to Dr. Jame- 
son, saying, “ You must wait patiently.” The Johannesburg party 
were evidently anxious to postpone “ flotation,” and “Harris” ap- 
parently tries to keep Dr. Jameson quiet. On the 28th December 
“ Harris ” again wires :— 


‘You are quite right witn regard to cause of delay of flotation, but Charles 
Leonard and Hamilton of Star inform us that movements not popular in Johannes- 
burg. When you have seen Captain Maurice Heany let us know by wire what he 
says. We cannot have fiasco.” 

For reasons which have not yet been divulged, Dr. Jameson elected 
to go on the day originally fixed, and the following telegram 
passed :— 

** Starr—i.c., Jameson—Pitsani, December 28, to Wolff :—t 

‘* Meet me as arranged before you leave 9 Tuesday night, which will enable us 

* Dr. Jameson’s brother, 

+ Supposed to be Dr. Wolff, one of the Reform Committee of Johannesburg. 
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to decide which is best destination. Make Advocate W. A. Leonard speak ; make 
cutting to-night without fail ; have great faith in P. H. Hammond A. L. Lawley 
and miners with Lee-Metford rifles,” 

The penultimate telegram of this sensational series runs as fol- 
lows :— 

‘** Jameson, Pitsani, December 29, to S. A. Jameson, Johannesburg :— 

**Dr. Wolff will understand the distant cutting : British Bechuanaland police 

have already gone forward : guarantee already given: therefore let W. H. Ham- 
mond telegraph instantly ‘all right.’ ” 
The amazing folly of trying to get up a revolution which was “ not 
popular in Johannesburg” is, perhaps, the first thing that strikes 
the reader. There is one phrase which has naturally attracted 
great attention. Johannesburg demands a pledge that “ authority 
of Imperial Government will not be insisted on” by C. J. Rhodes. 
This appears to signify one of two things, either that Mr. Rhodes 
was seeking to capture the Rand in the supposed interests of the 
British Empire in the teeth of a local separatist movement, or else 
that the Johannesburgers suddenly realized that they were being 
made the catspaw of the Chartered Company—seeking for a divi- 
dend—to whose broad dominions they would find themselves and 
their property annexed. Another point on which there is some 
natural curiosity is the mission of Captain Heany. 


: On the appearance of these telegrams Mr. Rhodes’ 
oo... champions in the Press, who are always bursting 
with a zeal in which there is no trace of discretion, 

decided to brazen the whole thing out. We had previously been 
told ad nauseam day by day that he was in no way responsible for 
the raid which was entirely Dr. Jameson’s affair, and the raid had 
been thrown to the winds. Now we learnt that the policy of the 
raid was a magnificent conception of statesmanship and gallantry, 
and Drake, Raleigh, Clive, Hastings, Cavour, Garibaldi, and other 
worthies were cited as forerunners of Mr. Rhodes. Soime dust may 
thus have been thrown into people’s eyes, but it would surely 
be far wiser of his admirers to leave such perilous twaddle 
alone. The British Empire can hold its head high, not be- 
cause there has been successful buccaneering in an age of 
chronic buccaneering, but because certain qualities are identified 
with the British character all over the world. Our prestige in 
India is not due to Clive’s forgery or to Warren Hastings’ cruelty, 
it is not founded on fraud or chicane, as the New Imperialists im- 
ply. It is largely due to the exploits of “the thin red line,” but it 
also rests upon good faith, honour, and straightforward dealing. The 
sahib’s word is as good as his bond. We take it as a high compli- 
ment that when President Kruger first heard of the incursion, he 
flatly refused to believe it on the ground that “ Englishmen are not 
treacherous.” It is unnecessary to elaborately rebut the New Impe- 
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rialism which does not extend beyond the gamut of the Chartered 
Company and the offices of a fewnewspapers which have lost infinitely 
more than their cause has gained by their bewildering conduct. 
Outside these strange precincts it is universally recognized that 
every age has its own code of morality, breaches of which cannot 
be exonerated on the ground that if they had happened at some 
other time they would have passed muster. We are unable even 
to see how the wretched dogma that the end justifies the means is 
applicable to this case. What was the end? Were the means 
calculated, under any circumstances, to effect it? When it is 
remembered that Mr. Rhodes was Premier of Cape Colony, in 
which the Dutch outnumber the English; that he had been given 
a free hand to carry out his policy of combining the two races; 
that Sir Hercules Robinson (who has signal influence with the 
Boers) had been substituted for Lord Loch as High Commissioner, 
with the same object; that the whole of South Africa below the 

Zambesi was coming to his call, one is reduced to blank amaze- 
ment :— 


«* But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


An elaborate debate was held in the House of 
Commons on the situation produced by the publi- 
cation of the telegrams. Sir William Harcourt 
i made a very damaging attack upon the Chartered Company, but 
| pointed out that we as a nation “have made and can unmake their 
authority.” They are the “responsible representatives of the British 
nation” and “if their conduct is dishonourable it is we who are 
iy dishonoured, and if we are willing accomplices in that dis- 
H honour it is upon us and upon our heads that the dishonour 
must fall.” The speech in which Mr. Chamberlain expounded 
i] the views of the Cabinet was listened to with intense interest. 
He insisted that for the present there must be some reserve 
in public discussion, and that the situation in South Africa 
iy should be looked at as a whole, without giving undue im- 
\y portance to its more sensational aspects. “ Our first object is 
to preserve our position as the paramount State. The second 
object is to bring about a better state of feeling, union, and 
concord between the two great races that inhabit that country.” 
We should always bear Canada in mind where two races less akin 
than the Dutch and English work and live “in perfect peace and 
harmony.” Mr. Chamberlain pointed out how this happy state of 
things had existed throughout South Africa, outside the Transvaal, 
up to the end of last year. He proceeded to give a history of 


THE DEBATE IN 
THE COMMONS. 
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that State, showing the rapid growth of the Uitlander population 
and the steady curtailment of their civic status by the Transvaal 
Government, but to go to war as some wild spirits have suggested, 
to force on President Kruger “ reforms in the internal affairs of his 
State, with which successive Secretaries of State have repudiated 
all right of interference, would have been a course of action as im- 
moral as it would have been unwise.” We have, however, the right 
of every nation to make representations on behalf of our own people 
in another State, and, as paramount power in South Africa, 
responsible for the security of the whole country, a double duty is 
cast upon us in the matter. The Government have summoned 
Sir Hercules Robinson from the Cape for fuller consideration of the 
whole South African problem. His position is exceptional, owing to 
his exceptional services. He has just received an unanimous vote of 
confidence from the Cape Parliament; he enjoys the confidence of 
President Kruger ; he is on most friendly terms with the Orange 
Free State. The Government could have no better adviser. Mr. 
Chamberlain contradicted the childish rumours that have been cir- 
culated by rabid Rhodesians that Sir Hercules Robinson’s recall is 
meditated. Mr. Chamberlain believes the crux of the situation 
to be found in the attitude of the Dutch within and without the 
Transvaal towards the political outlawry of the Uitlanders. For 


this to develop “ breathing time ” is above all things required. 


Turning to the telegrams, “of which we have no 
reason to doubt the authenticity ” although we have 
no “legal proof” of it, Mr. Chamberlain stated—rather mildly we 
venture to think—that they showed three things: (1) That Mr. 
Rhodes and one, at any rate, of the directors of the Chartered 
Company “ knew and approved ” of the proceedings of the Reform 
Committee ; (2) That the same gentlemen “ knew and approved ” of 
the preparations for the entry into the Transvaal in certain even- 
tualities; (3) That Mr. Rhodes disapproved and “ tried to stop the 
invasion at the moment at which it actually took place.” Blunter 
people affirm that the telegrams show Mr. Rhodes to have been 
the deus ex machina of the whole plot, that he could have smashed 
it up at any moment, that his efforts to stop it were halting, that 
he secreted himself to avoid counteracting its pernicious con- 
sequences. Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to pronounce a panegyric 
upon Mr. Rhodes of the familiar kind which many think well merited, 
though to anyone not behind the scenes it appeared untimely. As 
far as the Government are concerned Mr. Rhodes remains the 
Managing Director of the Chartered Company, but he is in a very 
different position to what he was, as not an armed man can now 
move “without what is practically the authority of the British 
Crown.” Beyond their present negative position towards Mr. 


THE ENQUIRY. 
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Rhodes, the Government propose, after the solemn farce of the 
Jameson trial has been concluded, to institute a further enquiry of 
some kind into the status and conduct of the Chartered Company. 


; Mr. Chamberlain is much impressed with the diffi- 
£1 Foe OSHILLING culty of taking over and administering Imperially 
the territory of the Chartered Company ; but what 
was not beyond the capacity of the late Government with regard 
to East Africa and Uganda is surely not beyond the capacity of 
their successors in South Africa? It is true that the East Africa 
Company came financially to grief, but there can’t be much margin 
between the South Africa Company and liquidation, and if its share- 
holders were paid off at par they would receive very handsome 
treatment. For although the shares stand at about £3 in the 
market, that is a purely fictitious figure, due to the operations of 
“bears” and the controlling influence of a few big plutocrats. 
Intrinsically the shares are not worth more than 5s., as experts seem 
to think there is no paying gold in Mashonaland or Matabeleland 
—or at any rate no gold that will pay in the lifetime of living 
shareholders—a heavy indemnity is due to the Transvaal, and the 
enormous cost of the Matabele War has to be borne, to say nothing 
of compensation to settlers and the construction of the railway 
from Mafeking to Bulawayo, and from Bulawayo vié Salisbury to 
the Beira route. We think it would be more dignified and gener- 
ous to buy the Company out than to wait for it to be wound up. 
Mr. A. J. Wilson, in a recent Investors’ Review, summarizes the 
accounts of the Chartered Company thus— 


Income. Outgo. Deficit. 
£ £ £ 


Year ended 31st March, 1891 3,961 475,394 471,433 
1892 15,812 394,073 378,261 
1893 38,290 139,840 101,550 
1894 47,656 293,350* 245,694 
1895 124,175 299,993 175,818 


£229,394 £1,602,650 £1,372,756 
Mr. Wilson sees in continually fresh issues of shares the only way of 
postponing further the long-threatened bankruptcy. By this means 
their last year closed with a nominal balance in hand of £600,000. 
Mr. Chamberlain has an admirable opportunity of practising on an 
“undeveloped” estate, and we should suggest the issue of £10,000,000 
Imperial Stock at 2} per cent. to be devoted to opening up Char- 
terland under the auspices of Lord Grey. No Englishman and 
very few Dutchmen desire to see Mr. Rhodes permanently shut out 


* Including £113,488, part of cost of Matabele War, but not the million odd 
given for the shares of the United Concessions Company, «ce. 
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of South Africa, but if he were wisely advised he would insist upon 
taking his place by Dr. Jameson’s side for the present. It appears 
to us that either the Jameson trial should be dropped or else it 
ought to be made intelligible by enlarging the list of defendants, 
so as to include the really responsible people. If Mr. Rhodes is 
clear of the Foreign Enlistment Act he might travel round the 
world for a year or two in order to open his mind. In any case his 
withdrawal from South Africa for a period would probably have a 


good effect, and would certainly, from his own point of view, be a 
wise step. 


The debate on the Second Reading of the Educa- 

AjMisroric tion Bill culminated in a sensational division. 
The discussion had been somewhat barren and 

dreary, save for two brilliant maiden speeches delivered by Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton and Lord Hugh Cecil respectively. Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton is the Admirable Crichton of the day who touches nothing, 
from wicket-keeping to politics, that he does not adorn. His 
success was anticipated, but it is none the less gratifying as the 
Ministerial Party is not rich in rising lawyers who can charm the 
House of Commons. Lord Hugh Cecil is the youngest son of the 
Premier: he is an earnest and single-minded churchman, and, 
though a singularly retiring man, he advanced a passionate plea 


for religious education, the daring of which was only equalled by 
the delight it caused to his audience. By the common tribute of 
friend and foe, it was a very striking parliamentary success. The 


division produced these amazing and, indeed, unique figures on a 
first class measure :— 


For the Second Reading ... exe . 423 
Against ,, o site sai oe |= 


Majority for the Bill... a 
The normal Ministerial majority of 150 was swollen to these 
gigantic proportions by the adhesion of fifty odd Irish Nationalists 
who voted for the Bill on account of the relief it will give to the 
struggling Roman Catholic Voluntary Schools of England. 


The action of the Irish members in supporting the 

a Education Bill caused an explosion of wrath in 
Nonconformist circles which would have very con- 

siderable consequences were the Nonconformists not a somewhat 
exhausted voleano. At any rate they provided a very instructive 
insight into the workings of that puzzling mechanism called the 
Nonconformist Conscience. Dr. Berry, the Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union, announced that the vote given by the Irish had 
“postponed Home Rule to a day which could not be guessed.” 
Dr. Guinness Rogers followed, saying that “the Liberal-Irish 
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alliance is a doubtful matter” and that “the Irish Nationalists have 
postponed the chances of Home Rule sine die,” that Nonconformists 
will adopt a different attitude towards it, &c. Mr. Hugh Price- 
Hughes, not to be outdone, announced that “ both Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bills are as dead as Queen Anne,” and that Nonconformists now 
realize that “the wit of man has not yet devised any scheme of 
Home Rule that will secure fair-play, equal dealing, and justice 
either for Great Britain or for Ulster.” He appealed to the Liberal 
Unionists “to heal that terrible breach in the party of progress.” 
Finally, The Methodist Times devoted an article to “The Death of 
Gladstonian Home Rule,” which has never been surpassed even in 
the world of Stiggins. We wish we could quote it in full, but have 
only space to refer to it. Its exordium set forth how “Gladstonian 
Home Rule uttered its last sigh and died” when “ Mr. Dillon, the 
leader of the principal section of the Irish Party, sat down, after 
giving his official support to the Second Reading of the Education 

i So ends one of the most heroic, tragic, and distressing 
chapters in the history of England.” The writer proceeds to de- 
scribe how the Nonconformists originally responded “with bleeding 
hearts” to Mr. Gladstone’s “trumpet call” on the Irish Question, 
owing to “the sublimity and moral grandeur of his aim.” After 
describing the various checks and shocks their feelings have sus- 
tained when, for instance, the Irish Nationalist Party “resolved 
that a convicted adulterer was not unfit to be their political 
leader,” reference is made to the occasion when they used their 
influence “ to prevent the erection of a statue to Oliver Cromwell.” 
Their crowning crime on the Education Bill, which only applies to 
England, was “a flagrant violation of the principle of Home Rule 
itself” ; they are “organized in the interests of the Vatican,” and 
their object is “ to subject England once more to the authority of 
an Italian priest.” The peroration consisted of an imploring appeal 
to the Liberal Unionists to stand once more shoulder to shoulder 
“in opposition to the principles which have degraded Spain, and in 
defence of the principles which have made England.” 


For ten years the great bulk of the Nonconformists 

SNe exe.’ have been working heart and soul in the Home 
Rule cause, and they have done their utmost to 

persuade their fellow-countrymen of its wisdom. They have told 
us that it represents justice to Ireland, wisdom on the part of 
England, and increased strength to the Empire. On its behalf they 
have preached a crusade and have carried on a bitter persecution 
against men like Mr. Chamberlain who were unable to share their 
views. Either Home Rule is good for their country or it is bad. 
What is to be said for men who are prepared to abandon what they 
believe to be good for their country, because on a totally different 
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question the Irish members have given a vote which the mere fact 
of their being RomanCatholics made inevitable? Or again, what can 
be said for the judgment of men who after a propaganda and persecu- 
tion spread over ten years, turn round and tell us they have always 
had their doubts as to the wisdom of Home Rule which they now 
tind to be beyond “ the wit of man” owing to the Irish support of 
Voluntary Schools? We rejoice at the steady disintegration of the 
forces of national disintegration, but we regret to see ministers of 
religion making such a pitiful exhibition of themselves. It is diffi- 
cult to resist the belief that they adopted Home Rule simply in 
furtherance of their general campaign against the Church, and 
now that they find it a millstone they are trying to get rid of it. 


Long years of experience have taught us the hope- 
Tee ITARY Jessness of expecting, even from a strong Govern- 
ment, any really comprehensive measure which 
shall enable the War Office to adjust our military organization to 
the growing needs of an ever-expanding Empire. The root cause 
of the hand-to-mouth policy which prevails is the paralyzing influ- 
ence of Party Government over administrative details and the igno- 
rance of elected Members about even the A BC of our defensive 
requirements, coupled as it is with an unreasonable fear cf dele- 
gating power and responsibility to War Ministers or Commanders- 
in-Chief until after an emergency has actually arisen. Knowing 
this, and fully recognizing the forces which are arrayed against 
him, a War Minister must come before Parliament warily and with 
as innocent an air as he can assume. If he sufficiently apologizes 
to noble lords and honourable members for venturing to carry out 
the duties of his office he may perhaps be able to induce them to 
pass some much needed enactment. We have this month to record 
that two most useful measures have been introduced by Lord Lans- 
downe, the Manceuvres Bill and the Reserve Forces Bill. He would, 
however, be a sanguine man who should predict that either of them 
will become law during the present over-loaded Session. The 
Manceuvres Bill will enable the Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers to 
assemble in considerable numbers for a brief training during the 
autumn and receive that instruction in field operations which 
is of such paramount importance to all ranks of the army. 
Hitherto our troops have had to confine their manceuvres to 
limited areas of waste heatherland or uninhabited forest, 7.¢., their 
training has been restricted to the very country which an invading 
enemy would not select for his main advance against the Metro- 
polis. The Manceuvres Bill will enable the staff to arrange for a 
series of operations over an extensive district, and upon a sensible 
basis in peace time. 
VOL. XXVII. 30 
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The Reserve Forces Bill is, on the other hand, 
PON SRIIZANION — essentially a practical measure for enabling us to 

carry out minor expeditions within the sphere 
of our Imperial rule without having recourse to that pernicious 
practice of depleting one battalion at home in order to send another 
battalion from these shores in a fit state for active service. It will 
also obviate the necessity of hurriedly despatching “composite 
batallions” of selected men from a variety of corps, such as was 
sent in December to capture Kumassi. The plan is to give the 
Secretary of State for War authority to recall to the colours 
those reserve men who have left the ranks during the previous 
twelve months, viz., the men who have just completed a period of 
seven years’ service and are thus thoroughly trained and hardened 
soldiers. Most of them have had the additional experience of serv- 
ing in India or the Colonial garrisons, and are thus in every 
way qualified to take the places of the recruits of under 
twenty years of age who necessarily belong to the home 
battalion, but must be left at the depot to complete their 
training when the battalion is suddenly ordered on active service 
abroad. The short service system has given us a reserve of 
80,000 thoroughly trained soldiers. But at present, according 
to the Army Act, we can only use them “in case of imminent 
national danger or great emergency.” Lord Lansdowne pro- 
poses that we shall in future make a portion of them available 
and that the Secretary of State shall be empowered to call 
these reservists out when it appears likely that their services will 
be required on a contemplated expedition. His plan is sensible, 
and its simplicity is obvious. It will enable us to send a body of 
20,000 seasoned men to any part of the world at short notice and 
without interfering with the organization of the remainder of the 
army. Of a fore of 20,000 jmen, some 5,000 {to 6,000 would be 
reservists. Our only objection to the scheme is that a good pro- 
portion of these reservists would be joining regiments in which 
they had not passed their original period of training, but this 
disadvantage is greatly oytweighed by the increased facility of 
mobilization which the Reserve Forces Bill will give us. 


The coronation of Nicholas IT. took place on Tuesday, 
Fa eer x AT TE May 26th, with all the pomp, pageantry,and homage 

befitting the consecrating ceremony. The London 
newspapers have vied with one another in giving accounts of the 
impressive scenes and entertainments. We wonder whether there 
is really a public ready to digest such overflowing narratives as 


those which appeared in the newspapers on the day following the 
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coronation. No busy men could have found time to read them. 
The religious ceremony took place in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Assumption, which is the most gorgeous of the four churches 
situated in the Kremlin, or Citadel, of Moscow. Some five 
millions sterling were spent on the fétes. All Russia thronged to 
the event, and the great Governments of the world sent em- 
bassies. Great Britain was represented by the Duke of Connaught. 
Magnificent and imposing as the pageant was, it possesses little 
superficial political importance. No one, however, can deny that it 
represented a tribute to the success of Autocracy ; and a curious fea- 
ture in it was that the French Republic, whose mission it was to 
abolish Monarchies and Courts in Europe, was represented by a 
special embassy eager to congratulate the greatest Autocrat on 
earth upon his coronation, and grateful for his alliance. There was, 
however, no politics at the ceremonial. The new young Czar we 
believe to be actuated by the most friendly sentiments to England. 
We reciprocate them cordially, and wish him a long reign. We 
have been, no doubt, greatly disappointed at the line taken by 
Prince Lobanoff on the Armenian Question. The protection he so 
strangely afforded the Sultan of Turkey gave the latter a carte- 
blanche in regard to his treatment of the Armenians. We have, 
however, no other grievance against Russia, and on such questions 
we shall in future act alone. If British journalists will only cease 
to get up scares of the “Chefoo” order, and if they will recognize 
that Russian expansion may be as defensible as our own, we believe 
a friendly relation between the two countries is possible for an in- 
definite period. 


The French Radical Cabinet resigned office on 
FreNncH Poxitics. April 24th. Monsieur Bourgeois was foiled in his 

attempt to coerce the Senate. That body stood 
firm and refused to vote the Madagascar credits until another 
Cabinet entered office. In vain the Radicals stormed and postured 
as the Indignant People ready to snuff the Senate out—Great 
Suffrage v. Little Suffrage, &e. This game of bluff has been tried 
too often. The days of Barricades are over. Monsieur Pelletan 
may rave, but it is Monsieur Méline who comes into power with a 
Moderate Ministry. Monsieur Méline is well known as the Pro- 
tectionist Leader. He was Minister of Agriculture under Jules 
Ferry in 1883, and was President of the Chamber in 1888-89. He 
is not supposed to be very friendly to England, and, certainly, as 
editor of the République Francaise, displayed much Anglo- 
phobism. His Ministerial statement was made to the Chamber on 
April 30th: he declared, like most of his predecessors, that his 

30* 
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policy will be one of conciliation, that he will oppose all pro- 
jects of a Revision of the Constitution, and will substitute for 
the lately proposed Income Tax a tax less inquisitorial, and 
which will relieve the smaller taxpayers and agriculture. He 
did not deny the preponderance of Universal Suffrage, but 
claimed that the Senate had its allotted part within it. Monsieur 


Méline obtained a majority of forty-three for his declaration (299 
to 256). 


The most important appointment in the New 
MonsiEUR' Ministry is that of Monsieur Hanotaux to the 
HANOTAUX’S es . iP 
RETURN TO Power. Ministry of Foreign affairs. France and Europe 
are to be congratulated on this appointment. We 
believe, Monsieur Hanotaux to be not less capable than he is 
anxious to preserve the peace of Europe. He showed himself 
during his last tenure of office conscientiously desirous of adjust- 
ing the differences between France and Great Britain, and it is to 
him we owe the appointment of Monsieur de Courcel as French 
Ambassador to London. The réle of a fair-minded man who comes 
as French Ambassador to London is a somewhat difficult one to 
play. He has to become acquainted with the side of a dispute 
which is unknown to the French public. The very admission that 
there is another side, and that its recognition implies concession, 
injures him in the estimation of his ill-informed countrymen. 
Monsieur de Courcel has fulfilled his difficult mission with tact and 
ability. Through his instrumentality many disputes have been 
settled in a friendly manner. During Monsieur Hanotaux’s ab- 
sence from office there has been a breach upon the Egyptian 
Question: it has arisen, we venture to say, entirely from the 
general ignorance of the French public regarding the true 
position in Egypt and of the responsibilites which have de- 
volved upon England. Books such as Sir Alfred Milner’s 
Egypt and Slatin Pasha’s remarkable narrative might as well 
be published in Timbuctoo in a Tuareg dialect so little are they 
communicated to the French people. Of one thing we may be 
certain, Monsieur Hanotaux would never have been guilty of the 
Bourgeois-Berthelot circular on the Egyptian Question. It is not 
entirely beyond hope that the new Minister may frankly recognize 
Egypt as being within the sphere of British influence—which it is 
de facto. A settlement of this sort (pace Monsieur Deloncle !) 
would certainly be best for French financial interests, and would 
lead to an entente between the two countries which would be 
equally valuable to both. 
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In the meantime, while a succession of fragile 
DEVONARCHICAL Ministries seem to indicate the decay of France 

the young Duke of Orleans—pretender to the 
throne—grows impatient. He does not think that the French 
Monarchy can be reconstructed in the future “ by the affectation of 
inert and expectant dignity standing motionless on distant shores, 
because of the greatness of its traditions, and deeming itself too 
lofty to mix with men and things.” He had his project “ formed 
by some of my young friends of the working-men’s groups to induce 
demonstrations of electors upon my name.” There was a vacant 
seat in a small village constituency called Cholet which is known 
to be at the disposal of two staunch Royalists, His royal dignity 
“would not be impaired, if in some French village, even were 
it the humblest, the voice of the electors designated me to serve 
my country ”—as King. These extracts are from the letter which 
the Duke of Orleans addressed to the Duc d’Audriffet Pasquier, 
President of the Royal Committee, protesting against the “cool 
reception ” which the royal project encountered—from the mem- 
bers of the Committee. After this communication, the veteran 
Duke resigned his post as President. He could not stand the 
Divine Right attempting to re-enter France in so ignoble a fashion, 
that is to say, by going to the poll as a sham parliamentary 
candidate. Howsoever much the Duke of Orleans may chafe at 
being compelled to remain “ motionless on a distant shore,” he is 
likely to be in that position for a considerable time longer, and not 
improbably for the term of his natural existence, unless, indeed, 
some rash act involved him in a worse fate. The landing of a 
second-rate Pretender would meet with little support. The French 
Republic has not been a great success, but it has at least kept the 
peace for twenty-five years, and would not be lightly discarded. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Nor long ago a gentleman who has had much to do with diplo- 
matic affairs, referring to the number and variety of the contro- 
versies that have taken place between the United States and Great 
Britain, observed that these two countries seemed to have greater 
difficulty in understanding each other in the same language than 
they have in understanding other countries in foreign languages. 
In the late negotiations between China and Japan at Shimonoseki, 
many of the documents were originally prepared in English, and it 
is said that Count Ito, in respect of a certain stipulation, observed 
that it was “clearer” in that language. Had the eminent states- 
man recurred to the history of the diplomatic relations of the two 
great English-speaking peoples, perhaps he would have modified 
his opinion. The Government of the United States has concluded 
with the Government of Great Britain upwards of twenty-five 
treaties or conventions, and, though they were expressed in one 
language, the differences that have arisen in regard to their con- 
struction seem to have been proportionately more numerous than in 
the case of agreements concluded with other countries in two 
languages. ‘This fact is not, however, so strange as at first blush 
it may appear to be. The relations between the United States and 
Great Britain have been at once more intimate and more diverse 
than those between the United States and any other country ; and 
they have also been characterized by a certain political antagonism 
which is to be traced to the conditions under which the two 
countries became dissevered. 

It has often been remarked that it was a great misfortune for 
the English race that the colonies out of which were formed the 
United States of America were not permitted to establish their in- 
dependence in peace. While it may be true that, taking all things 
into consideration, the course of the British Government was not 
so wantonly oppressive as many writers and speakers have been led 
to represent, yet it is also true that the revolutionary struggle left 
behind it a legacy of mutual ill-feeling which has not ceased to in- 
fluence international relations to the present day. Of the Treaty 
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of Peace the United States could not complain. It was based, as 
its preamble declared, on broad considerations of “ reciprocal 
advantages and mutual convenience,” and if it had been followed 
by commercial arrangements of a corresponding character, it might 
have been attended with the most beneficent results. But, after a 
delay of nearly a year, the preliminary Treaty was made definitive 
without the addition of a single stipulation, and no arrangement in 
respect of commerce was concluded. For this condition of things 
the responsibility rested with Fox, whose name is indissolubly 
associated. in America with the defence of colonial rights. But, 
unfortunately, at the moment of colonial independence, his course 
was controlled by the spirit of faction. Joined with Shelburne in 
the Rockingham Ministry, when Rockingham died, Fox resigned. 
At this conjuncture Fox, says Sir George Cornewall Lewis, had 
three courses before him: (1) To remain in Lord Shelburne’s 
Government; (2) to resign with his friends and form a separate 
party; (3) to coalesce with Lord North and the Tories. Of these, 
the last was in our judgment incomparably the worst, and this was 
the course Fox selected. After the downfall ot the Shelburne 
Ministry, Pitt, who retained the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons till the Coalition Ministry was installed, introduced a Bill 
which declared it “highly expedient that the intercourse between 
Great Britain and the United States should be established on the 
most enlarged principles of reciprocal benefit.” By this Bill it was 
proposed to throw open the ports of Great Britain to the United 
States on the same terms as to other independent states, and, as an 
exceptional privilege, to permit American ships and vessels laden 
with the produce and manufacture of their own country to enter 
all British ports in America, paying no other duties than those im- 
posed on British vessels. Fox not only opposed this measure, but 
he secured the passage of an Act by which the regulation of the 
trade with America was committed to the King in Council, and 
under the influence of Fox this power was exercised by restricting 
the trade with the British possessions to British-built ships, owned 
and navigated by British subjects. 

The first attempt to establish permanent diplomatic relations was 
equally unfortunate, though it was not made until two years 
after the conclusion of the definitive peace. So far as the senti- 
ments exchanged on that occasion were concerned, nothing was 
wanting to a complete reconciliation. ‘I think myself more for- 
tunate than all my fellow-citizens,” said John Adams, who, after 
playing a leading part in the Revolution, now appeared as the 
first minister of the United States at the Court of London, “TI 
think myself more fortunate than all my fellow-citizens, in having 
the distinguished honour to be the first to stand in your Majesty’s 
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royal presence in a diplomatic character; and I shall esteem 
myself the happiest of men, if I can be instrumental in recommend- 
ing my country more and more to your Majesty’s royal benevo- 
lence, and of restoring an entire esteem, confidence, and affection, 
or, in better words, the old good nature and the old good humour 
between people who, though separated by an ocean, and under 
different governments, have the same language, a similar religion, 
and kindred blood.” ‘The King,” said Adams, “listened to. 
every word I said, with dignity, but with an apparent emotion. 
Whether it was the nature of the interview, or whether it was 
my visible agitation, for I felt more than I did or could express, 
that touched him, I cannot say. But he was much affected, and 
answered me with more tremor than I had spoken with.” ‘The 
circumstances of this audience,” said the King, “are so extra- 
ordinary, the language you have now held is so extremely proper, 
and the feelings you have discovered so justly adapted to the 
occasion, that I must say that I not only receive with pleasure 
the assurance of the friendly dispositions of the United States, 
but that I am very glad the choice has fallen upon you to be their 
minister. I wish you, sir, to believe, and that it may be under- 
stood in America, that I have done nothing in the late contest but 
what I thought myself indispensibly bound to do, by the duty 
which I owed to my people. I will be very frank with you. I was 
the last to consent to the separation, but the separation having 
been made, and having become inevitable, I have always said, 
as I say now, that I would be the first to meet the friendship of 
the United States as an independent Power. The moment I see 
such sentiments and language as yours prevail, and a disposition 
to give to this country the preference, that moment I shall say, 
let the circumstances of language, religion, and blood have their 
natural and full effect.” 

Adams’ mission, though thus auspiciously begun, accomplished 
nothing. No minister was sent by Great Britain to the United 
States. The provisions of the Treaty of Peace remained unex- 
ecuted. The situation was complicated by the inability of the 
Government of the United States, under the Articles of Con- 
federation, to compel obedience to its authority. The indis- 
position of the British Government to make concessions in matters. 
of commerce was confirmed by the fact that, in spite of restric- 
tions, the course of American trade was towards England. As 
early as 1786 the French Legation at Philadelphia informed its 
Government that the proportion of English commerce with the 
United States to French was as eight to one. But, on the out- 
break of the French Revolution, there was a great outburst of 
sympathy towards France which, when the war between that. 
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country and Great Britain was declared, rendered it difficult for 
the Government of the United States to maintain an attitude of 
neutrality. A large part of the people of the United States, 
besides sympathizing with France as the ally by whose aid the 
country had achieved its independence, looked upon the war as a 
contest between the principles of democracy and the principles of 
monarchy. But the more far-seeing statesmen of the United 
States looked with apprehension upon the possibility that the people 
might be swayed by their affections and prejudices to participate 
in the struggles of Europe ; and, in 1794, in the midst of the ex- 
citement, Washington determined to make an attempt to adjust 
the relations between the United States and Great Britain by a 
treaty. For that purpose he sent John Jay, the Chief Justice of 
the United States, to England. On the 19th of November, 1794, 
a treaty was concluded. For a time Washington withheld it from 
the Senate, and, when its provisions became known, they aroused 
a storm of denunciation. “I have brought on myself,” said 
Washington, “a torrent of abuse in the factious papers in this 
country, and from the enmity of the discontented of all descrip- 
tions therein.”” Nevertheless, after the lapse of fifteen months 
from the date of its conclusion, the treaty was ratified and came 
into effect. In February last the centennial of its proclamation 
was celebrated in the city of New York with enthusiasm. 

Had it not been for the Napoleonic wars, it is scarcely doubtful 
that the basis of intercourse laid in the Jay Treaty would have 
been gradually broadened by stipulations inspired by mutual 
interest and mutual good-will. Jay himself, in whom, as in 
Adams, the resentments of the Revolutionary period were suc- 
ceeded by kindlier dispositions, felt that he had laid the founda- 
tions of future amity. “I daily became more and more convinced,” 
said Jay, before his departure from England, “of the general 
friendly disposition of this country towards us. Let us cherish it. 
Let us cultivate friendship with all nations. By treating them all 
with justice and kindness, and by preserving that self-respect 
which forbids our yielding to the influence or policy of any of 
them, we shall, with the Divine blessing, secure peace, union, and 
respectability.” But soon afterwards began the long struggle 
which ended with the downfall of Napoleon and the triumph of 
Great Britain. In this long contest the rights of neutrals were at 
first little respected ; they were at length completely sacrificed. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in connection with the war 
between the United States and Great Britain of 1812 is the fact 
that it did not occur five years earlier. If its declaration had 
finally been delayed for six weeks, it would not have been issued 
at all. Deceived by Napoleon, and exasperated by the apparent 
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futility of protests, President Madison brought himself to the 
point of recommending hostilities just at the moment when the 
British Government was on the point of suspending the orders in 
council and adopting a conciliatory policy. By many American 
writers the war of 1812 has been called the second war for inde- 
pendence, but the expression is euphemistic. While the conduct 
of the American navy was highly creditable, the most successful 
of the few engagements on land of which a candid American 
historian can boast was fought two weeks after the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Peace; and the peace was concluded on the basis of 
status quo ante bellum. But the Napoleonic wars came to an end, 
and with them slumbered questions of belligerent right. 

It was not till 1850 that a permanent direct trade in American 
bottoms was established between the United States and the British 
possessions in America. This was an important step towards con- 
ciliation, but it was prevented from having its full effect by dis- 
putes as to boundaries and the fisheries. Canadians, we are told, 
think that their interests have been sacrificed to considerations of 
Imperial policy. In the United States, on the contrary, there is a 
general impression that the expectation of Imperial support has 
often led the colony to pursue a policy which would not otherwise 
have been adopted. But, however the fact may be, questions grow- 
ing out of the contiguity of the British possessions in North America 
to the United States have repeatedly formed the subject of con- 
troversy. In 1846 the dispute as to the Oregon boundary brought 
the two nations to the very verge of hostilities. This dispute in- 
volved the possession of a domain of 600,000 square miles, lying 
between the parallels of 42° and 54° 40’ north latitude, and com- 
prising the territory now included in the States of Oregon and 
Washington and the province of British Columbia. The declaration 
in the Democratic platform in 1844 that the title of the United 
States to the whole of this territory was ‘clear and unquestion- 
able”? was repeated by President Polk in his inaugural address, 
and was in substance affirmed by him in his first annual message. 
But by a treaty concluded on the 15th of June, 1846, the territory 
was almost equally divided, and the boundary was adjusted on the 
line of the 49th parallel of north latitude, which was deflected at 
the sea so as to leave the whole of the island of Vancouver in 
the possession of Great Britain. 

Between the years 1850 and 1860 various questions of contro- 
versy were either settled or put in the way of adjustment, and the 
statesmen of the two countries could look forward to the gradual 
growth of more cordial relations when the Civil War in the United 
States broke out. When this struggle ended the relations between 

he two countries wore a grave aspect, which, in the course of the 
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next four years, became still more menacing. The controversies 
which had arisen in the half century intervening since the war of 
1812 had furnished the occasion of sharp contention, but they did 
not have their origin in the deep and pent-up feelings of national 
injury, such as that which the depredations of Confederate cruisers, 
fitted out in British ports, produced in the mass of the people of 
the United States. Nor did the question growing out of the Civil 
War constitute the only subject of dispute between the two 
Governments. The controversy as to the San Juan Water 
Boundary, which was in train of settlement before the war began, 
was now revived. Moreover, on the 17th of March, 1865, before 
the war had yet been concluded, notice was given to the British 
Government, pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress, of the in- 
tention of the United States to consider the Reciprocity Treaty of 
June 5th, 1854, in relation to Canada, as terminated, in accordance 
with its provisions, at the expiration of twelve months from the 
date of the notification. The termination of this treaty brought 
the two Governments face to face with old differences, which 
had at times proved to be exceedingly troublesome, and, as if 
further to complicate the situation, there came the outbreak of 
Fenianism dragging with it the vexed question of expatriation, 
which had formed a subject of contention in the disputes that led 
up to the war of 1812. Had the unfriendly influences in England 
which Lord Palmerston had for many years done so much to foster 
and create, and the bitterness of feeling in the United States 
represented by Mr. Sumner’s speech against the Johnson- 
Clarendon Treaty, been permitted to prevail, the result can 
scarcely be a matter of conjecture. The occasion was one that 
demanded the highest statesmanship, and happily it was not 
wanting. It may almost be said that the turning of a hand might 
have precipitated a conflict ; but, as on many prior occasions, the 
statesmen of the two countries had the wisdom to look beyond the 
influences and passions of the hour, and to maintain the permanent 
interests which it was incumbent upon them to preserve. 

The brief narrative which I have attempted of certain historical 
events explains the existence in the United States of that feeling 
of antagonism to Great Britain which so often finds expression in 
the press and in political speeches. It is the legacy of past con- 
troversies, and as such should be deprecated and resisted. That it 
is now as widespread and intense as it was in former times I do 
not believe, for, while there may be occasional evidences to the 
contrary, there are also evidences of a growing popular conviction 
that the essential interests of both countries, as well as their obli- 
gations to civilization, demand that they shall not permit enmity to 
prevail between them. Nor should it be forgotten that in the 
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many controversies that have taken place between the United 
States and Great Britain since the war of 1812, there has always 
been found in the end a sound public opinion in favour of the 
amicable adjustment of differences. While it may be true that 
the settlement of the Oregon question in 1846 was facilitated by 
the prospect of hostilities between the United States and Mexico, 
there was a sober public opinion in the United States, as well as in 
Great Britain, that was utterly opposed to war between the two 
countries. This feeling was not inspired merely by sentimental 
considerations, nor were those who shared it confined to one 
political party. It proceeded from the general conviction among 
thoughtful men everywhere that war between the two countries, 
unless as a last resort for the defence of clear national rights and 
vital interests, would be a disgrace to their statesmanship, and a 
crime ‘against civilization. ‘‘ Who is the man,” said Mr. Webster, 
in a speech at Faneuil Hall on the Oregon question, “at the head 
of either Government who will take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of bringing on a war between two nations like Great Britain 
and America upon a question of this kind, until he is prepared to 
show that anything and everything that he could do has been done 
to avoid such a terrible ultimate result? If a British Minister 
under whose administration a war should ensue on this question can- 
not stand up in Parliament and show that itis not his fault—cannot 
show that he has done everything which an honest and sensible 
man could do to avert the conflict, I undertake to say that no 
power or popularity can uphold his shaking position for an hour. 
And in the same sense and spirit I say, that if in this country any 
party shall, before we are aware of it, plunge us into a war upon 
this question, it must expect to meet a very severe interrogatory 
from the American people—must expect to prepare itself to show 
that it has done all that it could, without any bias from the pride 
of success or the love of war—all that it could do to keep the 
nation safe from so great a calamity, with the preservation of its 
rights and honour.” Even in the darkest days of the Civil War 
there were many thoughtful men in America, as well as in Eng- 
land, who had the confidence to believe that the two Governments 
would ultimately reach a mutual understanding. In March, 1863, 
an eminent merchant of New York, at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce, said: “ While I deplore the agency of Great Britain in 
permitting vessels like the Alabumu and Oretv to go forth to 
destroy our commerce, I have that faith in the British Government 
that when it understands all that is justly felt on this side of the 
water, the evil will be corrected.” It was this feeling, shared by 
men of intelligence on both sides of the Atlantic, and especially 
represented in the United States by Hamilton Fish, who became 
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Secretary of State under President Grant, that led to the settle- 
ment of differences by the Treaty of Washington—a treaty which 
adjusted all pending disputes and left the two countries for the 
first time in their history without a boundary dispute. 

In the quiet condition of Anglo-American relations following the 
adjustment of the Behring Sea question, the civilized world has 
lately been startled by the appearance of a question which, though 
by no means new, suddenly became the subject of acute international 
controversy. It is superfluous to say that I refer to the question of 
the boundary dispute between British Guiana and Venezuela. Of 
this question little or nothing was known either in the United 
States or in Great Britain until a very recent period outside of 
their Foreign Offices. That it had suddenly become the cause of 
something very like a quarrel doubtless was, as has often been de- 
clared, a matter of complete surprise to most persons in Great 
Britain. But in America the case was somewhat different. While 
there were not many persons who were prepared for, and while 
there were certainly very few who could have anticipated just such 
an outbreak as occurred, yet an intelligent observer of events in 
the United States could not have failed to remark the possibility of 
future complications. 

In October, 1894, there appeared a pamphlet entitled British 
Aggressions in Venezuela ; or, the Monroe Doctrine on Trial; by 
William L. Scruggs, Jurisconsult for the Government of Venezuela, 
late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Columbia and to Venezuela. Though I have rarely 
seen a reference to this pamphlet in the public journals, it was, I 
believe, the actual source of most of the information that was dis- 
seminated by the Press on the boundary question; and in 1895 a 
second and revised edition of it was published, with the omission 
from the author’s title of the words, “ Jurisconsult for the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela.” The appearance of this pamphlet is of his- 
torical importance, since it marked the beginning of a systematic 
popular agitation of the boundary question as a subject involving 
the Monroe Doctrine. While the precise boundary between Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana had not, said this pamphlet, been defi- 
nitely fixed by treaty, it was inferable, from historical facts ; and 
“the persistent aggressions of the stronger Power upon the juris- 
diction of the weaker had reached a point where they directly 
threatened the dismemberment of one of the Spanish-American 
Republics, and indirectly menaced the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of at least two others.” The true boundary, it was main- 
tained, was the river Essequibo. In January, 1895, a joint resolution 
was introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Livingston, a 
Member from Georgia, in which it was proposed that arbitration 
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“be earnestly recommended to the favourable consideration of both 
the parties in interest.”” The debates on the resolution show that it 
was adopted merely as a suggestion ; indeed, it was amended in 
the Senate so as to bear purely a suggestive form. But, after the 
adjournment of Congress, the agitation in the Press increased 
rather than diminished ; and many articles were published demon- 
strative of the soundness of the Venezuelan position, and with 
maps exhibiting graphic illustrations of the aggressions on Vene- 
zuelan territory. 

In this way a very general conviction was produced that, by the 
exercise of superior power, a gradual absorption of Venezuelan 
territory was taking place; and this conviction was confirmed in 
the popular mind not only by the refusal of the British Government 
to accept unrestricted arbitration, but also by its refusal to submit 
to arbitration any territory within the Schomburgk line. In the 
latter circumstance there was more to warrant the popular im- 
pression than in the former. The Schomburgk line, whatever may 
be its historical justification, was drawn ex parte; and it was not 
treated by Her Majesty’s Government as definitive till 1886. But 
as to the question of unrestricted arbitration, the popular inference 
was more plausible than sound. While it is true that the Schom- 
burgk line was ew parte, the claim of Venezuela to the Essequibo 
as a boundary was confessedly arbitrary. In a memorandum 
communicated by Mr. Andrade, the Venezuelan Minister at Wash- 
ington, to the Secretary of State, Mr. Gresham, on the 31st March, 
1894, and published in the volume of the foreign relations of the 
United States for that year, the boundaries of the captaincy- 
general of Venezuela in 1810, to which the Republic of Venezuela 
now lays claim, are described as follows: “On the north, the 
Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean beyond the eastern bank of 
the Essequibo ; on the south, the Marafion or Amazon River; on 
the west, the viceroyalty of Sante Fé; and on the east, Dutch 
Guiana, which, by the convention of August 13th, 1814, signed in 
London by His British Majesty and the United Provinces of 
Netherlands, came to be the British Guiana of the present time.” 
Such is the description; but, says the memorandum, “out of 
moderation and prudence, however, she (Venezuela) has contented 
herself with claiming the Essequibo line as that dividing Venezue- 
lan Guiana from British Guiana.” From this statement, which I 
happened to read soon after its publication, I derived the impres- 
sion, which was confirmed by the examination of maps and his- 
torical writings, and especially of Spanish maps, that the claim of 
Venezuela to all the territory west of the Essequibo was based not 
upon occupation, but upon the theory that Spain and her successors 
could, by virtue of original discovery and the Papal Bull of 1493 
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assert title to all the territory of the Guianas which they had not 
by treaty alienated to other Powers, though such powers had 
occupied and maintained possession of the territory through all the 
vicissitudes of more than three centuries of conflict in Europe and 
in America. In this view of the matter I could easily comprehend 
the ‘prudence,” if not the ‘‘ moderation,” which induced the 
Venezuelan Government to refrain from pressing an indefinite 
claim to territory “beyond the eastern bank of the Kssequibo.” 
It is a matter of common knowledge that Spain’s claims to 
territory in America merely by virtue of original discovery and 
the Papal Buli, were utterly disregarded by other nations. 
Spain and Portugal themselves, though they were the in- 
tended beneficiaries of the Papal Bull, did not observe its 
provisions. Great Britain and France fitted out expeditions 
of discovery, and took possession of territory in defiance of it. 
The very treaty of Miinster of 1648, between the Spanish and the 
Dutch, provided, in language strictly reciprocal, that the con- 
tracting parties should “ continue in possession of such lordships, 
cities, castles, fortresses, commerce, and countries in the Hast and 
West Indies, as also in Brazil, and upon the coasts of Asia, Africa, 
and America respectively, as the said Lords, the King, and the 
States respectively hold and possess”; and it by anticipation 
confirmed to the Dutch “ the forts and places which the said Lords 
the States shall hereafter chance to acquire and possess without 
infraction of the present treaty.” In other words, the treaty 
acknowledged the principle of possession—the rule of the uti 
possidetis derived by international law from the Roman law—the 
principle that has been adopted as the great solvent of boundary 
disputes, especially in South America. In the passage heretofore 
quoted from the memorandum of the Venezuelan Minister of 1894, 
it is stated that the captaincy-general of Venezuela was bounded 
in 1810 on the south by “‘the Maraiion or Amazon River.” An 
examination of the map will disclose that there now lies between 
the southern boundary of Venezuela and the Amazon a large tract 
of territory in the possession of Brazil, almost as large as the 
present republic of Venezuela. How came this to be? The 
answer may be found in the first article of the treaty between 
Brazil and Venezuela of November 25, 1852, by which the high 
contracting parties “agree upon and recognize as a basis for the 
determination of the frontier between their respective territories, 
the uti possidetis, and in conformity with this principle they 
declare and define the boundary line.” Nor is the effect of posses- 
sion confined to the particular settlements that may be made. On 
the contrary, in the determination of territorial rights in America 
certain general principles were acknowledged, one of which was 
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“that when any European nation takes possession of any extensive 
sea-coast, that possession is understood as extending into the 
interior country, to the sources of the rivers emptying within that 
coast, to all their branches and the country they cover, and to 
give a right, in exclusion of all other nations, to the same.” Such 
was the language used by Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe, the re- 
presentatives of the United States, in discussing with Don Pedro 
Cevallos, the Minister of State of Spain, the boundaries of Louis- 
iana; and it since has been adopted by many eminent writers on 
the law of nations. It was this principle that gave to Brazil the 
basin of the Amazon. And, if I had been required to express an 
impartial opinion on the subject, I should have said that the 
boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana should be directly 
settled on the basis of the uti possidetis, at the time of the trans- 
fer of Dutch Guiana to Great Britain, and, if the parties could not 
agree as to what that possession was, then by an arbitration on the 
same basis. 

The diplomatic correspondence between Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Olney, and the Message of President Cleveland to Congress, it 
is not within the scope of my present purpose to discuss. But, as 
an American, and as one who has had some knowledge of President 
Cleveland’s devotion to duty and his desire to promote international 
justice and goodwill, I deem it proper to say that it is impossible to 
believe that he has at any time wished for any other than a peace- 
ful settlement of a vexatious controversy. It is obvious that to the 
invocation of the vague and undefined, but very powerful, sentiment 
commonly called the Monroe Doctrine, are in large measure to be 
ascribed the excitements and misunderstandings that have attended 
the recent discussion of a question which, if it had been treated on 
its merits in the first instance, might not have been, and certainly 
ought not to have been, hard to solve. That it will ere long be 
adjusted honourably and satisfactorily, the possession of that practi- 
cal commonsense of which Englishmen and American alike boast, 
does not permit us to doubt. 

I have already adverted to the fact that in the many controversies 
that have taken place between the United States and Great 
Britain in the last eighty years, there has always been found in the 
end a sound public opinion in favour of the amicable adjustment of 
differences ; and it is in this way that, in spite of adverse influences, 
the ties of mutual interest and of a common civilization have been 
made manifest. The identification in their fundamental institu- 
tions of the principles of liberty and law has confirmed in the 
minds of the people of both countries the idea of legality, which 
has led them to resort to judicial methods, rather than to methods 
of violence, for the settlement of their differences. Thus they 
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have already afforded, in the conduct of their relations, the most 
conspicuous illustrations in modern history of the practicability 
and beneficence of international arbitration. May they not take 
yet another and a greater step in that direction by the establish- 
ment between them of a permanent arbitral tribunal? On the 
14th of February, 1890, the Senate of the United States passed 
a concurrent resolution, which was adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 3rd of the following April, by which the President 
was “requested to invite, from time to time, as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any government with which the United 
States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any 
differences or disputes arising between the two governments, which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency, may be referred to 
arbitration, and be peaceably adjusted by such means.” On the 
16th of July, 1893, a responsive resolution was passed by the 
House of Commons, “ cordially sympathizing with the purpose in 
view,” and expressing the hope that Her Majesty’s Government. 
would “lend their ready co-operation to the Government of the 
United States upon the basis of the foregoing resolution.” Since 
that time it is understood that negotiations have been in progress 
between the two Governments for the establishment between them 
of a permanent arbitral system. With a view to promote the 
accomplishment of this end, many meetings have lately been held 
in the United States ; and at a national conference at Washington, 
on the 22nd and 23rd of April, which was attended by representa- 
tive men from all parts of the Union, the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 


‘‘ This national conference of American citizens assembled at Washington, April 

22, 1896, to promote international arbitration, profoundly convinced that experience 
has shown that war, as a method of determining disputes between nations, is op- 
pressive in its operation, uncertain and unequal in its results, and productive of 
immense evils, and that the spirit and humanity of the age, as well as the precepts 
of religion, require the adoption of every practicable means for the establishment 
of reason and justice between nations, and considering that the people of the 
United States and the people of Great Britain, bound together by ties of a common 
language and literature, of like political and legal institutions, and of many 
mutual interests, and animated by a spirit of devotion to law and justice, have, 
on many occasions, by resource to peaceful and friendly arbitration, manifested 
their just desire to substitute reason for force in the settlement of their differences, 
and to establish a reign of peace among nations; that the common-sense and 
enlightened public opinion of both nations is utterly averse to any further war 
between them; that the same good sense, reinforced by common principles of 
humanity, religion, and justice, requires the adoption of a permanent method for 
the peaceful adjustment of international controversies, which method shall not 
only provide for the uniform application of principles of law and justice in the 
settlement of their own differences, but shall also by its example and its results 
promote the peace and progress of all peoples, does hereby adopt the following 
resolutions : 

“‘(1.) That in the judgment of this conference, religion, humanity, and justice, 
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as well as the material interests of civilized society, demand the immediate estab- 
lishment between the United States and Great Britain of a permanent system of 
arbitration, and the earliest possible extension of such a system to embrace all 
civilized nations ; 

**(2.) That it is earnestly recommended to our government, as soon as it is as- 
sured of a corresponding disposition on the part of the British government, to 
negotiate a treaty providing for the widest practicable application of the method 
«f arbitration to international controversies ; 

‘*(3.) That a committee of this conference be appointed to prepare and present 
to the President of the United States a memorial respectfully urging the taking 
of such steps on the part of the United States as will best conduce to the end in 


’ 


view.’ 

It may be observed that these resolutions speak merely of a 
“permanent system” of arbitration. Such a system may .be 
established either by the creation of a permanent tribunal, or by 
the adoption of a permanent plan for the constitution of special 
tribunals as occasions for them may arise. As between these two 
methods, the former, in my opinion, possesses manifest advantages. 
The creation of a tribunal in which the people of both countries 
had confidence would not only tend to secure for the system popular 
support, but it would also avoid the difficulties that often attend 
the selection of arbitrators in the midst of a controversy. The 
creation of a permanent tribunal would also tend to produce uni- 
formity of decision, and thus contribute to the development of 
international law. As to the jurisdiction of such a tribunal, it is 
generally conceded that the contracting parties would not agree 
beforehand to refer all matters in dispute between them. There 
are, however, certain subjects which are on all hands admitted 
to be eminently proper for arbitration. These subjects might be 
expressly included without prejudice to any others which the con- 
tracting parties might from time to time agree to refer, and with- 
out expressly including any. I make these suggestions merely 


for the purpose of exhibiting some of the practical aspects of 
the proposal to establish a permanent system of international 
erbitration. 


J. B. Moore. 


JUSTICE TO EGYPT. 


In an article published in the April number of this Review—most 
of which was written before the Soudan expedition was announced 
—I gave my reasons for thinking that it was England’s duty to 
remain in Egypt, for the present, at any rate. Those reasons were 
founded on the good work England and her sons have been doing 
in Egypt, and on the duty which lay upon her to accomplish a 
half-completed work. But, before that article was sent to press, 
the Soudan expedition had been determined on by the English 
Ministry ; steps were being taken to carry the design into imme- 
diate execution ; and the cost was, by the direction of the English 
Government, to be saddled on Egypt. Under these circumstances, 
I expressed my doubt whether such a course would not, in the 
absence of further explanations, inflict serious evils upon Egypt ; 
whether it would not neutralize the benefits which English adminis- 
tration has conferred upon Egypt; and whether it would not con- 
sequently do away with the only good reason England has for 
remaining in Egypt. Those doubts have not been removed by any 
action or speech of the Government, and I shall be obliged if you 
will allow me to tell you why. 

I do not wish to argue the general question of the Soudan expe- 
dition. The question I wish to have answered is: What is the 
interest of Egypt in this expedition ?—for, unless it is made for the 
sake of Egypt, England is not justified in spending the hard- 
earned economies of Egypt upon it; in throwing away Egyptian 
lives; and in suspending all the useful works which are the life- 
blood of Egypt, and which alone justify our continuance in the 
country. 

Now, there are various reasons given on behalf of tne Govern- 
ment. Mr. Curson is, of course, a subordinate, and does not speak 
3 a member of the Cabinet; but Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salis- 
bury between them speak with all the authority of the Govern- 
ment. 

What do they tell us? It is not easy to compress Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech into a nutshell; but the following is an endeavour to 
state his meaning fairly: “We do not know, or cannot or will not 
tell you how far we mean to go; but we mean to go as far as our 
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power of overcoming resistance enables us to go: where we go there 
we mean to stay, and that will be our frontier. The immediate 
cause which has put us in motion are the Italian disasters; but our 
real object is to give Egypt a good frontier instead of a bad one, 
and in so doing we expect to satisfy and please the patriotic feeling 
of Egyptians.” 

The vagueness of the plan has struck everyone, and it is specially 
remarkable as coming from a man of so clear an intelligence. Is it 
unfair—is it not only just to those who proclaim such a plan, 
especially in the light of subsequent developments, to credit their 
intelligence with the intention of reconquering the whole of the 
Soudan as far as the sources of the Nile; and to debit them with 
the apprehension that if they were to announce this intention at 
once, they might so frighten the public as to prevent the first 
plunge? But, however this may be, the vagueness of the Govern- 
ment plans makes it all the more difficult to form an opinion on 
the soundness of the reasons they allege for their advance. Let us 
take them as they stand. And first as to the case of Italy, which 
was much laboured by Mr. Chamberlain. He put it as if the cause 
of Egyptian civilization were the cause of Europe against Africa, of 
the white civilized races against black savages. Now, if the cause 
of Italy at Kassala had had the importance thus attributed to it, it 
is at least remarkable tha: our advance should have been from 
Wady Halfa, rather than from Suakim ; and as regards the Italian 
case generally, it would have carried more conviction to many of us 
if we had been told that it was essential to the foreign policy of 
England in Europ: to suppor: the Triple Alliance, than to be told 
that it was our object to support white civilization against black 
savagery. What would Mr. Chamberlain say, for instance, if the 
question were not between the black savages of Central Africa and 
Italians, but between the Dervishes of the Soudan on the one hand 
and the white civilization of the Belgians, and behind them of the 
French, on the Congo and Bahr el Ghazal? Is it, in short, the 
Dervishes of whom the Government are afraid, or is it of some 
other European Power on the Upper Nile? The point is all im- 
portant to the question I have raised, for if our object is not to sub- 
vert expiring Mahdism but to anticipate other European Powers 
on the Upper Nile by establishing English influence there, the 
cause is an English cause upon which it is unjustifiable for England 
as a trustee for Egypt to spend Egyptian blood and Egyptian 
treasure. 

But, says Mr. Chamberlain, we are to give Egypt a new and a 
better frontier. Assouan and Wady Halfa are unsafe ; the Dervishes 
make raids on the villages south of Korosko; and it is necessary 
for the security of Egypt to advance the frontier to—Heaven knows 
where—fcr our Government does not. Now, in answer to this it 
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may be sufficient to point out that ever since the defeat of the 
Dervishes at Toski, Egypt has been perfectly safe from anything 
but an occasional raid upon one or two remote frontier villages ; 
that these raids have nothing whatever to do with the security of 
Egypt properly so-called which lies below Assouan; and that as 
late as the 5th February last, after the date of the last raid, Lord 
Cromer, the best judge on such a question, treated them as of no 
practical importance. I know myself by personal experience that 
in January last the Nile between Assouan and Wady Halfa was 
perfectly safe for ordinary travellers; and when I am told that a 
subsequent concentration of Dervishes made it unsafe and rendered 
it necessary to restrict the liberty of travellers, I would ask what 
becomes of the assertions so constantly made by the best informed 
advisers of the Government, that the Khalifa’s Government 
is collapsing under the weight of its own iniquities, and so 
far from being able to invade Egypt will not be able to op- 
pose a firm front to its Egyptian invaders. And I would 
further ask whether the orders for restricting the liberty of 
travellers made in the beginning of this year were due to any 
real danger, and whether they were not rather anticipatory of the 
determination to advance? But in truth, this talk of an improved 
frontier is the purest nonsense, unless it means the entire subjuga- 
tion of the Soudan. The frontier of Assouan and Wady Halfa has 
during the greater part of the long history of Egypt been its natural 
and trustworthy frontier—the frontier of Pharaohs, of Ptolemies, 
of Romans, of Arabian and Turkish conquerors, and, in late years, of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Government. It has the navigable Nile and 
a rich country behind it; it has hundreds of miles of im- 
practicable desert in front of it. When Mr. Chamberlain says that 
we have set aside the Wady Halfa frontier by proceeding to Murad 
Wells, he must surely know that these wells are merely an outpost 
in the desert of the Wady Halfa frontier which it is necessary to 
occupy, because it is the only place where water can be procured by 
the Dervishes within striking distance of the Nile. Those who 
would improve the position of the frontier garrison by placing the 
desert between themselves and their resources, are bound to tell 
us why and where they intend to place the frontier. And this the 
Government not only do not tell us, but ostentatiously proclaim 
their inability to do so. Wherever the frontier is placed, so long 
.as there is savagery around and beyond it, there must be danger 
of raids and attacks, and to tell us that we are to quit a tried and 
safe frontier for one—Heaven knows where; to be defended, 
Heaven knows how—is to make large drafts on our credulity. 

But then we are to please and satisfy the public opinion of Egypt. 
What public opinion, we may ask? Is it the opinion of Egyptian 
officers and officials? Or is it the opinion of Cairo as expressed in 
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their French newspapers? Or is it the opinion of the owners and 
tillers of the soil—of the Fellaheen, and how is any such opinion 
obtained ? When, we may further ask, did this public opinion of 
Egypt assume such importance? Do we consult the opinion of 
Cairo when that opinion is, as is often the case, opposed to what we 
think desirable? And how about the opinion of those who are 
interested in public works, and especially in the irrigation works. 
which are the life-blood of Egypt and which will inevitably be 
stopped by this squandering of Egyptian savings on the sands of 
the Soudan ? 

The following is an extract from the correspondent of The Times, 
dated Cairo, April 11th, which throws some light on this part of 
the question :— 

«* A Government Cireular has been issued to every department enjoining in the 
strongest terms the strictest economy in expenditure in consequence of the mili- 
tary requirements of the Dongola expedition. This means practically the starving 
of growing departments by the refusal of further grants and a consequent check 
to administrative development. Even virements, or transfers of savings in one 
department for the development of another, are forbidden. Naturally, every 
precaution must be taken in view of a possible formidable embarrassment of 


Egyptian finances.” 

But, says Mr. Chamberlain, “ the funds to be used for the Soudan 
War are to come from a fund which we are not permitted to use in 
any other way for the benefit of Egypt.” But are we permitted to 
use them in this way? Is not the question now under litigation ? 
And if we succeed in getting permission so to use them, is it not 
because we have, in some way or another, induced Germany to 
back us in doing so? In other words, we can break like Samson 
through the meshes of the Caisse when we wish to thrust Egypt 
into a policy of war and invasion; but we lie helplessly entangled, 
when urged by our representatives in Cairo to make those peace- 
ful improvements which are vital to the well-being of the inhabi- 
tants. Under such circumstances can anyone who has the real 
interests of Egypt at hedrt be satistied with such reasons for our 
present policy as are given in the speech of Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Lord Salisbury’s view, as stated in his speech to the Primrose 
League on the 29th April, is on totally different lines. He says 
that we are bound to stay in Egypt until we have “ restored” what. 
he calls “ the frontiers of Egypt,” or, as he oddly enough expresses 
it, until we have made Egypt, as measured by the Nile, twice as 
long as it is. I will not quarrel with a phrase which makes the 
Soudan an essential part of Egypt. But what shall we say, what 
will France and Europe say of the reasoning which makes us 
conquer the Soudan in order that we may be able to quit Egypt 
with a good conscience? If there is one thing clear from history 
it is that when Egypt governed the Soudan, the Soudan was a 
curse to Egypt; and that the Egyptian Government was a curse to 
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the Soudan; not so bad, perhaps, as the tyranny of the Mahdi— 
but so bad, that it invited and encouraged that tyranny; so bad, 
that it disgusted every European who went there. The truth is 
that Egypt is incapable of governing herself, and much more incap- 
able of governing the Soudan. If the Government of the Soudan is 
not to be the disgrace and scandal which it was under Egyptian 
rule, it must, as Mr. Chamberlain admitted, be conducted by such 
Englishmen as those who have hitherto controlled the Government 
of Egypt. In other words, so far from the conquest of the Soudan 
enabling us to quit Egypt, as suggested by Lord Salisbury, the 
hold which England now has of Egypt must be clenched and 
perpetuated by the additional responsibility of governing the 
Soudan. 

The opinion to which most Englishmen would attach the 
greatest weight is that of Lord Cromer, and on this subject we 
have a positive allegation in one direction by Major Griffiths in 
the May number of the Fortnightly ; and an equally positive and 
much more detailed statement in the opposite direction by Mr. 
Wilfred Blunt in the May number of the Nineteenth Century. 
Lord Cromer is a man of too much experience in the public service 
to wear his opinions on his sleeve, especially if they are not entirely 
at one with those of his superiors—and a cautious man will hesitate 
before giving implicit belief to either of the above statements. 
But we are not precluded from drawing inferences from official 
utterances; and we have the undisputed fact that so late as 
February last Lord Cromer, in his official report, treated the ques- 
tion of the Soudan frontier, in spite of the then recent raid, as 
one of no immediate urgency; that there were no despatches 
from Lord Cromer on the subject of the advance at the time when 
it was determined on by the Government at home; and that the 
Government decline to produce the telegrams they have received 
from Lord Cromer on the subject. If we are wrong in drawing the 
natural inference from these facts it is easy for the Government to 
set us right. 

There are, I am aware, many other reasons which have been 
given for reconquering the Soudan. Some of them concern Egypt, 
e.g., the control of the Upper Nile so as to prevent any civilized 
Power from controlling and diverting the low water supply ; the 
trade of Egypt with the Soudan; and the use of the Soudan as a 
recruiting ground for the Egyptian army. Much has been said on 
all these subjects by the supporters of the Government, but as they 
form no part of the Government case as stated by its own members, 
I forbear from touching them. Others do not concern Egypt, or if 
they concern Egypt, concern Egypt through England, eg., the 
advancement of humanity by the suppression of savagery in the 
Soudan, the support of the Triple Alliance by helping Italy: the 
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fear of French or Russian influence on the Upper Nile, and the ex- 
pediency of keeping open a possible extension of English influence 
from the Nile to Uganda and other parts of Central Africa. But 
these have not been openly adopted by the Government as reasons 
for their policy; and it is clear that if adopted they would not 
justify us in making Egypt pay the cost. They are matters for the 
Taxpayers of the United Kingdom, not for the Fellaheen of Egypt. 

In making these observances, I have confined myself to the 
question with which I started, viz., whether any case has been 
shown by the Government which justifies England in using the 
hardly-earned savings of the Egyptian Government and the lives 
of the Egyptian Fellaheen in the present expedition against the 
Soudan; and for sacrificing to this indefinite expenditure of blood 
and money all prospect of peaceable improvements in Egypt; and 
this question seems to me to have received no satisfactory answer 
from any responsible Minister of the Crown. If I am right, it does 
not follow that the expenditure is wrong. But it does follow that 
the Government are either bound to give more satisfactory reasons 
than they have hitherto done for the course they are pursuing, or 
to come to Parliament boldly and ask the British taxpayer to meet 
the expense which, so far as we now understand them, they are 
throwing on Egypt. When they do this, and not till then, we shall 
have the justice and expediency of the expedition fully and fairly: 
argued in this country. If they continue to carry on this enter- 
prise at an unlimited cost to Egypt, without showing that Egypt 
will reap equivalent benefit, their action will show that they have 
forfeited for England the character which English administrators 
have won for England in Egypt: that they have wasted the blood 
and the money of Egypt in adventures as unjustifiable as those of 
the Turkish Pashas; and, whilst riveting the bonds in which 
England holds Egypt, they will have forfeited the only title which 
justifies England in remaining there. 

I by no means allege that this is the case. I only say that it 
may be the case for anything which the Government has stated to 
the contrary, and that it rests with them to show their hand much 
more fully than they have yet done, if they wish to justify their 
position and to prove that they are not guilty of the incredible 
meanness of indulging in an English Jingo policy at the cost of the 
unfortunate Fellaheen. 

FARRER. 


Nore.—Allow me to correct a slip of the pen in my previous 
article. I said that our former policy with respect to Turkey led 
us to support Mehemet Ali against the Porte. It should of course 
have been “led us to support the Porte against Mehemet Ali.” 


ARTHUR YOUNG. 


THE name of Arthur Young suggests to most readers a discussion 
of the causes of the French Revolution. The importance of the 
famous J'ravels in France is in fact sufficiently shown by the 
frequent references of the most competent writers, both French 
and English. Mr. Morley, for example, declares that Young’s 
evidence is of more value than all the speculations of Burke and 
Paine, and Mackintosh—the English protagonists in the great 
controversy of the time. Young, again, had a great deal to say 
upon the state of Ireland in his day, besides being a leading autho- 
rity upon agricultural development in England. No one, how- 
ever, need fear that this article will lead them into profound 
economical, or political, or historical discussions. For the present 
purpose, I have rather to protest against a too probable inference 
suggested by these topics. Young’s connection with them may 
probably lead those who know only his name to put him down 
summarily in the great class bore; to assume that he was a pon- 
derous professor of the dismal science or an early example of that 
most estimable but not always lively species, the highly intelligent 
politician who travels in vacation time, storing his mind with use- 
ful information to be radiated forth in lectures and essays, and 
excite the admiration of parliamentary constituencies. Young, no 
doubt, deserves that kind of glory in a high degree. What I wish 
to do is to call attention to the fact that he was also a human 
being—or what in our disagreeable modern slang is called a “ per- 
sonality ’—of great interest. He was not a walking blue-book, but 
a highly sensitive, enthusiastic, impulsive, and affectionate man of 
flesh and blood, whose acquaintance one would have been glad to 
cultivate. His last biographer congratulates the world upon the 
fact that he did not, as he was tempted to do, become a clergyman 
or a soldier. In either capacity his peculiar talents would no doubt 
have been comparatively wasted. As a soldier, he would probably 
have been known only by some ingenious but futile expedition. 
Had he taken orders he might have rivalled the charm of some of 
his amiable contemporaries, Gilbert White, of Selborne, for example, 
and would have been a model clergyman of the good old patriar 
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chal type; but he would hardly have made a mark upon theologi- 
cal speculation. Yet, his actual career, however appropriate to his 
talent, was such as to draw a certain shade over his personal quali- 
ties ; and, as unfortunately he was not commemorated at his death 
in an adequate biography, they have, perhaps, not been sufficiently 
recognized. That any recognition is possible is due in great part to 
Miss Betham-Edwards, who prefixed a short memoir to the last 
edition of his Travels in France (1892). Miss Betham-Edwards 
did her duty excellently; she not only appreciated his qualities but 
had access to unpublished sources, including diaries and letters of 
great interest. Unluckily the necessary limits of a preface have 
prevented her from doing more than drawing a sketch, lifelike as 
far as it goes, which tantalizes the reader by brief glimpses of pos- 
sible filling up of details. I depend upon her statements for most 
of what follows, so far as it is not drawn from his own writings. I 
hope only to introduce a few more readers to a personal acquaint- 
ance whom I have found to be very charming. 

Arthur Young was born on 11th September, 1741. He was the 
son of a respectable prebendary, who was chaplain to Speaker 
Onslow, and both squire and rector of the parish of Bradfield, near 
Bury St. Edmunds. His mother, whose maiden name was Couss- 
maker, was the descendant of a Dutchman who had followed 
William IIT. to England. Miss Betham-Edwards suggests that the 
pleasant rural district in which Young passed his infancy may 
account for his love of scenery. Something more would be re- 
quired to explain whence a man, descended from Dutch and East 
Anglian ancestry, derived the mercurial temperament which we 
do not generally associate with either country. Both father and 
mother, however, were handsome and intelligent, and we do not 
know enough of the laws of heredity to account for the appearance 
of this brilliant contrast to the ponderous squires of Suffolk and 
the three-breeched merchants of Holland. Anyhow, Arthur Young 
showed his qualities early. He learnt little at his school, Laven- 
ham, partly, he thinks, because he became so much a favourite 
with his teacher as to be spared the usual discipline. When he 
was about ten, however, he was already “writing a history of 
England,” and at thirteen learning to dance and falling in love 

with the beautiful daughter of a village grocer. He was taken 
' from school at an early age and apprenticed to a mercantile firm 
at King’s Lynn. There he again fell in love, his first idol being the 
black-eyed daughter of a partner in the firm, who was taking 
music lessons from Burney, then organist of Lynn, and father of 
the future Mme. d’Arblay. He was already writing pamphlets 
and getting them published, receiving payment in “ books,” but 
apparently learning nothing of his proper business. At any 
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rate, on his father’s death in 1759, he left Lynn “ without educa- 
tion, profession, pursuits, or employment,” and for want of other 
occupation took a farm belonging to his mother at Bradfield. 
To improve his prospects, he married at the age of twenty-four (in 
1765) a Miss Martha Allen of Lynn, neither the first nor second 
object of his adorations, which apparently it would not be easy to 
enumerate. He might, it would seem, have made a better choice. 
Mrs. Young is said to have been shrewish, and Young certainly re- 
gretted his precipitancy. The lady was sister-in-law of Mrs. Stephen 
Allen, Burney’s second wife, and stepmother of Miss Burney who 
has left some characteristic touches. Young confided to Miss 
Burney a few years later, either from confidence in her prudence, 
she says, or from his general “carelessness of consequences,” that 
he was the “most miserable fellow breathing,” and that “if he 
were to begin the world again, no earthly thing should prevail 
with him to marry.” On the whole, one might expect that a 
youth, who is bound to an uncongenial wife and proposes to make 
his living by farming, chiefly because he knows as little of any 
other employment as he does of agriculture, has made an unpro- 
mising start in life. But those who may have made such a prophecy 
had not taken into account Young’s marvellous elasticity. He was 
one of the men who, if in the depths of depression at one meeting, 
are sure to be at the height of exhilaration at the next. Nothing 
could permanently suppress or daunt him. Compensations were 
sure to turn up. If his wife was occasionally a thorn in his flesh, 
he was at least a most affectionate father. His own farming 
operations were as little successful as though his lot had been cast 
in the worst days of depression; but they entitled him to set up 
almost at once as an authority upon the theory of agriculture. He 
made tours and published accounts of his observations. The result 
of his own experience was, as he puts it, ““ nothing but ignorance, 
folly, presumption, and rascality” (the rascality, we hope, in spite of 
the grammar, was that of his neighbours); but he learnt to judge 
of other people’s farms, and his books were of most singular 
“utility to the general agriculture of the kingdom.” He failed at 
his native place, after a short time, and immediately took a larger 
farm, and had to pay £100 to another man to take it off his hands, 
when his successor made a fortune out of it. Ata third farm he 
spent nine years, with the sensation of having been all the time “in 
the jaws of a wolf.”* He had, he says, tried 3,000 experiments ; and 
must therefore be reckoned wise if we may invert Darwin’s 
criterion that a fool is a man who never tried an experiment. 
There is, however, such a thing as being wise for others instead of 


* There is some discrepancy between the facts as given by Miss Betham-Edwards 
and in Young's account in the Annals of Agriculture, vol. xv. 
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for oneself. Whether Young’s general viewswere sound is more than 
I know. They were at least stimulating. He was becoming well- 
known to agricultural reformers, and from 1773 to 1776 he travelled 
in Ireland, where he was, for a short time, agent to Lord Kings- 
borough’s estates in County Cork. Whatever was the result to Lord 
Kingsborough, Young’s experience was embodied in a book upon 
Ireland second only in value to the French travels. He settled again 
at Bradfield upon his mother’s property, and there, after a time, 
started a new project. Next to the farming, without ex- 
perience, one of the most promising roads to ruin that can be 
suggested is starting a solid periodical. Young accordingly in 1783 
set up the Annals of Agriculture, which was to be the organ of all 
benevolent men and good farmers. It certainly succeeded in so 
far as it attracted notice; and it is worth turning over, not only for 
Young’s own articles, but because it contains contributions from 
many of the most distinguished men of the time upon important 
topics, The poor-laws, for example, are discussed by Jeremy 
Bentham and Sir F. Eden, the author of the leading book upon 
the subject. Another contributor who conceals himself under the 
modest name of “Ralph Robinson, farmer at Windsor,” is said to 
have been no less a person than George III. himself.* Young, how- 
ever, has still to complain of his financial results. His circula- 
tion only amounts after seven years to 350; and he is still engaged 
in the familiar employment of flogging a dead horse. The Annals 
only just paid their way: but they spread his fame. His name on 
the title-page is followed by a list of titles which shows that he had 
received honours in France, Russia, Germany, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. Among his admirers was the philanthropic Duke de Lian- 
court—the Anglomaniac French nobleman who announced to 
Louis XVI. that the fall of the Bastille was not a revolt but a 
revolution. On Liancourt’s invitation, Young made his famous 
French tours from 1787 to 1790. 

The travels are deservedly very famous, but they have hardly 
been popular in proportion. They owe such popularity as they 
achieved to the advice of a very sensible friend. The tour in 
Ireland, said this adviser, had no great success, because it was 
chiefly a “farming diary.” It was filled with elaborate statistics 
and tables of prices which presupposed a strong appetite for infor- 
mation in the reader. The right plan to gain readers was to put 
down the notes made at the moment as they occurred to him. The 
book might lose in solidity, but would gain in vivacity. Young 


* Bentham, I may note, firmly believed that his favourite scheme had been dis- 
couraged by George IIT. because the King had been his anonymous antagonist in 
a newspaper controversy. The letters of Junius, it is also said, have been as- 
eribed to the same author. But I have my doubts in both cases, 
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fortunately took this advice, which deserves to be recorded as one 
of the few known instances of advice by which an author has 
actually profited. It was, in fact, singularly appropriate, for Young 
was essentially a man whose first impressions were the most 
valuable, as well as the most amusing. It is often better to know 
what a man thought than to know what he afterwards thought 
that he ought to have thought. “I was totally mistaken in my 
prediction,” as he quaintly remarks in a note to his travels, “ and 
yet, on a revision, I think that I was right init.” That is, the facts 
which really happened were those which, at the time, were the most 
unlikely to happen. Few historical facts are more interesting than 
the motives and expectations which prompted the originators of 
movements really calculated to produce opposite results. Young, 
too, was better at observation than at reflection. When he revised 
his old journals and cut out the personal elements, he was substi- 
tuting a set of statistical diagrams for a concrete picture; and he 
filled the vacant space by economic speculations of very inferior 
merit. Miss Betham-Edwards, indeed, declares, as it is natural for an 
enthusiastic biographer to declare, that Young instinctively antici- 
pated Adam Smith, and Mill, and Cobden, and all the pundits of 
economy. He was, if I may be pardoned for saying so, much too 
charming a person to deserve that equivocal praise. He is delight- 
ful by reason of his vivacity, his amiable petulance, and unconscious 
inconsistencies. The wisest philosopher, if he honestly put down 
his first thoughts, would be always contradicting himself. We get 
the appearance of consistency only because we take time to correct, 
and qualify, and compare, and extenuate, and very often we spoil 
our best thoughts in the process. What would Mr. Ruskin lose it 
he cared for consistency? The price of suppressing first thoughts 
may be worth paying by a man whose strength lies in logic, but 
with a keen, rapid, impetuous observer like Arthur Young we 
would rather do the correcting for ourselves. His best phrases are 
impromptu ejaculations. “Oh, if I were Legislator of France 
for a day,” he exclaims, at the sight of estates left waste for game 
preserving, “I would make such great lords skip again!” These 
sentiments, he assures the reader, were “those of the moment,” 
and he was half inclined to strike out many such passages. It was 
because they were “of the moment” that they are so impressive. 
Had he omitted them he would have taken off the edge of his best 
passages, though he might have expressed his later views more 
correctly. 

This temperament, I need hardly argue, is not the ideal one for 
a political economist. His views should be expressible in columns 
of figures, and he should never let a vivid impression guide him 
till he has reduced it to tangible statements of profit and loss. He 
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must deal in sober black and white, and be on his guard against the 
brilliant shifting colours which are apt to generate illusions as to 
the real proportions of the objects of vision. Young, indeed, was 
a sound economist—and that, no doubt, is what Miss Betham- 
Edwards means—in so far as he was a thorough Freetrader. The 
“whole system of monopoly,” he declares, “is rotten to the core, 
and the true principle and vital spring and animating soul of com- 
merce is Linerty!” That, however sound may be the doctrine, is 
the utterance of an enthusiast, not of a sober, logical reasoner. He 
was animated by the spirit of the contemporary philosophy. The 
great object of his idolatry was Rousseau. In his French travels he 
visits the tomb of that “immortal” and “splendid genius,” whose 
“magic” is teaching Irench mothers to nurse their children, and 
French nobles to love a country life. He denounces the “vile 
spirit of bigotry” which hunted Rousseau during his life as though 
he had been a mad dog. At Chambery he turns even from his 
economical speculation to something still more interesting, the 
cause of the “deliciously amiable” Mme. de Warens, and described 
“by the inimitable pencil of Rousseau.” He sought for information 
about the lady and could only discover that she was “certainly 
dead.” In fact, as he produces a certificate of the occurrence of 
that event some thirty years before there seems to be no reason for 
doubting it. With this enthusiasm Young found a keen interest 
in the writings of the French economists, whose theory of the sur- 
passing importance of agriculture was more congenial to him than 
Adam Smith’s rival doctrines. One of the most amusing episodes 
in his French travels records his visit to the scene of the labours 
of the great Marquis de Turbilly. The reader who is ashamed of 
not remembering the name may be comforted by finding that even 
in his own country the great man’s memory had faded within 
twelve years of his death. Young, however, boldly introduced 
himself to the new proprietor of the estates, was introduced to one 
of Turbilly’s old labourers, and went off happy with an autograph 
of the great marquis to be placed among his curiosities. Other 
pilgrimages of the same kind, to places connected with names 
taintly remembered, it is to be feared, in England, prove the keen- 
ness of Young’s interest in the literature of his favourite subject. 
Young's belief in Free Trade implies his acceptance of the chief 
doctrine of the French Economists, and his sympathy with the 
general movement of the time. Anyone who should be surprised 
that Young as the staunchest of agriculturists was not a Protec- 
tionist, would, of course, be guilty of ananachronism. In those days 
Adam Smith observes that the landowning classes were far more 
liberal than the manufacturers. England was only just ceasing to 
export corn, and Young was roused to his most indignant mood 
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by the desire of the clothmakers to maintain restrictions upon the 
exports of English wool. What he really illustrates, indeed, is the 
spirit which we generally associate with the great revolution of 
manufacturers, as applied to the contemporary development of 
agriculture. 

Another variety of Young’s enthusiasm makes a pleasant and 
characteristic contrast to his discussions as to the prices of corn 
and rates of wages. A genuine love of scenery breaks out in his 
English tours, though it is generally consigned to the notes, the 
text being preserved for the graver purposes of statistical informa- 
tion. It has, too, a peculiar turn which marks the man. It may 
be doubted whether our admiration for “ Nature” is really so new 
as we sometimes fancy. The old squire or country parson may 
have loved the forest or the moor as well as his descendants, 
though his love was unconscious. The scenery may have given a 
charm to his favourite pursuits, his fishing or his hunting, though 
he did not talk about it, or even know it. Scenery, even in 
poetry, was kept in the background of human figures, but was not 
less distinctly present. In Young’s time, however, the country 
gentleman was becoming civilized and polished ; he was building 
mansions with classical porticoes, filling them with pictures bought 
on the “grand tour,” and laying out grounds with the help of Kent 
or a “capability” Brown. He was beginning, that is, to appreciate 
the advantage of adapting the environment to his dwelling-place ; 
and the new art of “landscape gardening” was putting the old 
formal gardens out of fashion. Pope’s garden at Twickenham had 
become famous, and Shenstone, as Johnson puts it, had “ begun to 
point his prospects, to diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, 
and to wind his waters; which he did with such judgment 
and such fancy as made his little domain the envy of the great, 
and the admiration of the skilful.” Johnson will not enquire 
whether this “demands any great powers of mind,” but he adinits 
that “to embellish the form of nature is an innocent amusement.” 
Young, who was a most determined and indefatigable sightseer, 
had no misgivings about the “powers of mind” required. He 
visits the houses of the nobility most conscientiously, gives little 
criticisms of their pictures, which have at least the merit of per- 
fect simplicity, and falls into ecstasies over the “embellishments of 
the form of nature.” He visited the lakes mostly at the time when 
Gray was writing his now celebrated letters, and his descrip- 
tions are equally enthusiastic, if not of equal literary excellence. 
He “does” the neighbourhood of Keswick in the most systematic 
way; and, I am glad to say it to his honour, is not content with- 
out climbing to the top of Skiddaw. He complains gently, how- 
ever, that art has not been properly called in to the aid of nature 
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He would like winding walks and properly-fenced seats, which 
should enable him to look comfortably from the edge of precipices, 
and be led to them as a well-arranged surprise. His eloquence is 
stimulated to the highest flights when he visits Persfield on the 
“Why” (as he spell the river's name). There a judicious im- 
prover has laid out an estate in the most skilful way, so as to dis- 
play the glories of the Wyndcliff and its neighbourhood. Young 
is almost carried off his feet by his delight, but he recovers suf- 
ficiently to intimate some gentle and apologetic criticisms. He 
gives us an sesthetic discussion as to the correct method of mixing 
the sublime with the beautiful in due proportions. Young’s con- 
temporary, Gilpin, remarks of the same place that it is not “ pic- 
turesque,” but extremely romantic, and “ gives a loose to the most 
pleasing riot of the imagination.” Nothing in the way of litera- 
ture seems to keep so ill as xesthetic criticism; and we must not be 
hard upon these poor old gentlemen. They held that nature 
wanted a little judicious arranging and dramatizing. At Went- 
worth Young pronounces that the woods and waters are “sketched 
with great taste,” and that the woods in particular have a “solemn 
brownness” which is gratifying to the connoisseur. Young had 
not read Wordsworth, for obvious reasons, and when he wants a bit. 
of poetry has generally to resort to Pope’s “breathes a browner 
horror o’er the woods.” He much approves of a statue of Ceres 
and “a Chinese temple” which temper the rawness of nature at 
Wentworth ; and elsewhere he gives another of his artless zsthetic 
disquisitions upon the proper theory of sham ruins. They ought, 
he thinks, to represent the real thing, and should not be made 
into mere places for tea-drinking. Whatever may be Young’s 
limitations, however, it is impossible to doubt that his enthusiasm 
for the beauties of nature is as hearty and genuine as that of Gray 
or of any of the generation which learnt its canons of taste from 
Wordsworth. At Killarney, for example, he is thrown into rap- 
tures of the most orthodox variety, and when he comes within 
sight of the Pyrenees Mr. Ruskin himself could not accuse him of 
deficient feeling. “This prospect” (from Montauban), he says, 
“which contains a semicircle of a hundred miles in diameter, has 
an oceanic vastness in which the eye loses itself; an almost bound- 
less scene of cultivation; an animated, but confused, mass of in- 
finitely varied parts, melting gradually into the distant obscure, 
from which emerges the amazing frame of the Pyrenees, rearing 
their silvered heads far above the clouds.” Young, one cannot. 
doubt after reading this and other passages, would have been in 
these days an honorary member of the Alpine Club, as well as of 
his numerous foreign agricultural societies. 

There is, indeed, one exception to his enthusiasm. He would 
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not have accepted Scott’s love of the heather. He always speaks 
of “ heather and ling” with a kind of personal animosity. They 
are signs of the abomination of desolation. His criticism of French 
chateaux shows both sentiments. He is shocked, and with suffi- 
cient reason, at the game-preserving wastes which surround them, 
but he is also disgusted, in a minor degree, by the want of proper 
landscape-gardening. Their great houses are often built in the 
purlieus of a town; and what might be made into beautiful grounds 
abandoned to the baser purposes of stables or other utilitarian 
erections. Young naturally has the eye of the country gentleman 
as his successor Cobbett had the eye of the practical farmer. 
Neither could take the simply sentimental view ; and in each, 
therefore, a most genuine love of country scenery is combined with 
an almost fanatical horror of a waste. Young would have sympa- 
thized with Cobbett’s denunciation of the “ accursed hill” of Hind- 
head, which some of us now find to possess certain charms; or 
have approved Defoe’s remark, that Bagshot Heath had been 
placed by Providence so near to London in order to rebuke the 
pride of Englishmen by showing that the heart of their own country 
could be as desolate as a Scottish moor. Young, however, approved 
what Cobbett has begun to dread, the application to agriculture of 
the same spirit which was creating the manufacturing system. His 
ideal was the improving landlord. He accepts Gulliver's maxim 
that the man who could make two blades of grass grow where one 
had grown before, could deserve more of his country than all the 
politicians put together. Young had, as he said, passed his life up 
to fifty in trying to fulfil that duty; and he was not less energetic 
in his later life. It sums up his whole code of conduct. Every poli- 
tical and economical project was to be estimated by its tendency to 
increase the produce of agriculture. Other ends are secondary. The 
sight of land which might bear corn and only produced ling vexes 
his very soul. He regarded Enfield Chase as a simple “ nuisance” 

a scandal to the Government of the country—and he calculates 
that Salisbury Plain might be made to grow food for the whole 
population. For sympathy, again, he looked to the country gentle- 
man. Not one farmer in 5,000, he complains, ever read a book ; 
he is not foolish enough to waste his missionary zeal upon them ; 
but the country happily abounds with gentlemen-farmers, and they 
are the sources of all improvement. His heroes are Tull, who in- 
troduced turnips ; and Weston, who introduced clover; and Lord 
Townshend and Mr. Allen, who introduced marling into Norfolk. 
Wherever he sees a gentleman who has the sense to devote himself 
to such labours he pours out blessings en his head. I do not know 
whether he is most enthusiastic over the Marquis of Rockingham, 
who had taught the farmers of Yorkshire to grow better crops, or 
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over the Duke of Bridgewater, whose great canal was among the first 
symptoms of the great manufacturing development of Lancashire. 
He was an incarnation of the spirit of improvement which was 
transforming England in his days ; and there is something pleasant 
in his sanguine optimism as to public affairs, when his own little 
enterprises were anything but prosperous. The darker side of the 
great industrial revolution which was to alarm Cobbett was still 
hidden from him. The growth of pauperism, which began’ with 
war and famine at the end of the century, was still in the future. 
In the earlier period all patriots were still lamenting over an 
imaginary decline of the population, which could not be disproved 
by the imperfect statistics of the time. Young has to meet their 
Jeremiads by rather conjectural figures as well as by his own ob- 
servations of growing prosperity on all sides. His views are often 
oddly different from those which came up with the next generation. 
He denounces the poor-laws—partly on the familiar ground that 
they are demoralizing incentives to idleness. But he hates them 
still more because they were, as he puts it, “framed in the very 
spirit of depopulation.” He reckons it as one of the great advan- 
tages of Ireland that the absence of poor-laws encourages a rapid 
increase of the numbers of the people. No one could speak more 
warmly of the importance of improving the condition of the poor 
in Ireland and elsewhere, but he has no thought of the dangers 
which alarmed Malthus and the later economists. The one merit 
of the old poor-laws according to them was that the parishes had an 
interest in checking the growth of the population. That, according 
to Young, was the cardinal vice of the system. The great aim of 
the statesman should be an increase of population. The way to 
increase population is to take all fetters from industry. Cultivate 
waste lands, turn Salisbury Plain into arable fields, carry cultiva- 
tion, as Macaulay hoped we should do, to the top of Helvellyn 
and Ben Nevis; make roads and canals, introduce threshing- 
machines and steam-engines, and population will increase with the 
means of employment. He is a little puzzled at times by the con- 
flict of interests. Low wages, he remarks, are good for the em- 
ployer; and he observes that, in London, wages are high. There- 
fore, he argues, the statesman should limit the size of London. 
There are other reasons for this. London is a devouring gulf; the 
deaths greatly exceed the births; it is actually eating away popu- 
lation, and should somehow be kept down in the interests of agri- 
culture. Another symptom which vexes Young’s soul is the 
enormous consumption of tea. Tea, in the first place, is debilitating 
generally, and therefore tends to diminish numbers; and, in the 
second place, it is unfavourable to agriculture. If all the money 
spent upon tea were spent upon corn enough corn could be raised, 
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as he calculates, to support four millions of people. Finally, the 
money spent upon tea is all thrown away upon the Chinese instead 
of supporting British industry. Young was evidently rather vague 
in his political economy; though it would be unfair to take some 
of these obiter dicta, thrown out on the spur of the moment, as 
his definite conclusions. In another respect, Young is very un- 
like his followers. How are we to get rich ? he asks; and his 
answer is, by increasing our debt of 140 millions to 200 millions. 
The additional sum, he explains, is to be spent on reclaiming waste 
lands. He wishes Government to interfere energetically, and com- 
plains bitterly that English statesmen have always neglected agri- 
culture. England, as he tells a French friend, “has had many 
Colberts but not one Sully.” Our husbandry has flourished in the 
teeth of our Ministers, and is far from what it would be had it 
received the same attention as trade and manufactures. Once 
more, to make two blades grow in the place of one is the ultimate 
object of all rational conduct, the tendency to produce that result 
the criterion of all policy and energy in bringing it about the duty 
of all ministers, politicians, and private persons. All good things 
will follow. 

Young’s devoted and unflagging zeal, and his sanguine con- 
fidence in his principles is equally attractive, whatever the incon- 
sistencies or rashness of his speculations. This must be remem- 
bered in reading his French travels. Young is generally cited as 
justifying the Revolution; and his later recantation regarded as 
one of the many instances of inconsistency due to the reign of 
terror. It must be observed, however, though it certainly does not 
diminish the value of his evidence, that Young was never a 
political follower of the revolutionists. His real sympathy was 
with his Anglomaniac friends, Liancourt and his like. The ques- 
tion is, as he says in 1789, whether the French will adopt the 
British Constitution, with improvements, or listen to speculative 
theorists. The result, in the latter case, would be “inextricable 
confusion and civil wars.” Young's great merit is precisely that he 
records his impressions of facts so vividly and candidly that the 
value of his evidence is quite independent of the correctness of his 
political conclusions. I will not ask what those conclusions should 
be. Young’s point of view is the characteristic point for us. The 
French conditions inverted his English experience. In England 
he has to be constantly lamenting the want of roads; but what 
roads there were were thronged. In France there are magnificent 
roads, but “ circulation is stagnant.” In Languedoc he passes “ an 
incredible number of splendid bridges and many superb cause- 
ways,” but a certain Croix Blanche is an “execrable receptacle of 
filth, vermin, impudence, and imposition,” presided over by “a 
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withered hag, the demon of beastliness.” Not a carriage to be 
had. In England you have towns of 3,000 people, cut off from all 
high roads, yet with clean inns, civil hosts, and a post-chaise ready 
at a moment’s notice. Young wishes to have both the energetic 
Government and the energy of private enterprise. He admires the 
great public works of France, but is stirred to wrath by the apathy 
of the individual Frenchman. Though he is constantly acknow- 
ledging the courtesy of Frenchmen, and their superiority in many 
points of refinement, he is oddly annoyed by their taciturnity. He 
can never get any adequate conversation at a table dhdte. Pos- 
sibly the excellent Young, who was clearly ready to talk to anybody, 
was a little impeded in France by the fact that (as we learn from 
Miss Burney) his knowledge of the language was limited, and he 
filled up any gaps by inserting English words with an imitation of 
the French accent. He could certainly make a speech under 
pressure, for he describes how he once pacified a suspicious mob, 
which thought that the inquisitive traveller must be devising 
schemes for taxation. He pointed out that in his own country 
the rich were taxed for the poor.—there was some good in the poor- 
laws, after all! But a further explanation is suggested from his 
lamentation over the surprising ignorance of their own affairs in 
the provinces. There were no newspapers and no political talk, 
even at the exciting times of the Revolution. Petty English 
tradesmen, he declares, were talking about the last news from 
France all over the country, before any interest in the matter had 
spread to the people directly affected. In English counties the 
newspaper circulated from the squire’s hall to the farmer or the 
small artisan; but the French seigneuwrs formed no centres of 
superior enlightenment. They crowded into the towns and spent 
their rents upon the theatres ; they only visited the country when 
they were banished; and then they turned great districts into 
mere wildernesses to be roamed over by boars, wolves, and deer. 
They made one blade grow where two had grown before. Young 
admired the English country gentleman as the active supporter 
and originator of all improvements. His French rival was a mere 
incubus, an effete “survival.” In France, according to Young, 
half, if not two-thirds, of the land was already in the hands of 
small proprietors. The peasants supplied the industry, and carried 
out what improvements there were. They illustrated his famous 
phrase, “ The magic of property turns sand to gold.” Meanwhile, 
the great seignewrs do nothing ; they receive quit rents and enforce 
tailles and corvées, and all the oppressive incidents of feudal 
tenure. Young accordingly transfers to the peasantry the sym- 
pathy which in England he felt for the country gentleman. He 
did not object to the large proprietor as such; but to the pro- 
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prietor, large or small, who did not do his duty by his property. 
He draws up an indictment against the French nobility, which is 
all the more impressive because it does not imply any precon- 
ceived political theories. At one moment he approves of the 
French peasantry for seizing waste lands by force ; and even wishes 
that the English peasantry were authorized to take similar steps. 
After all, waste land is the great evil of the world. But it is quite 
intelligible that from his point of view the actual course of affairs 
in France should have convinced him that too high a price might 
be paid even for the appropriation of a waste. In England, 
Young’s zeal for agricultural improvements was never qualified. 
it must, he was clear, be good for everybody. He tells landlords 
that they are foolish for boasting of not raising their rents. To 
raise rents (within limits, he admits) is the best way of stimulating 
industry. His ideal person is a certain wonderful collier. The 
owner of the property had tried to improve the condition of his 
workmen by giving them small allotments of waste land. One of 
them worked from midnight till noon in the mine, and after his 
twelve hours, spent eight more upon improving his bit of land, 
removing gigantic rails, and finally turning nine or ten acres into 
cultivated fields. Young celebrates this extraordinary feat of 
working twenty hours a day for several years, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, and offers to receive subscriptions for the hero, which, 
we will hope, enabled the collier to relax his industry. 

At a splenetic moment during his French travels, Young, riding 
on a blind mare, just misses a meeting with Charles Fox, who had 
excited the wonder of the natives by his modesty in travelling 
with nothing but a post-chaise, a cabriolet for his servants, and a 
courier to order horses. “A plague on a blind mare!” exclaims 
Young; “but I have worked through life,and he ratks!” Young 
had talked a good deal, too; especially on paper; but his momen- 
tary grumble was pardonable. His “3,000 experiments,” and his 
various attempts to get out of perpetual anxiety had brought him 
little but reputation. George III, indeed, sent him a merino ram, 
much to his satisfaction; it proved that the King had just views 
of glory, and that a period was coming when “more homage” 
would be paid to a prince for giving “a ram to a farmer than for 
wielding a sceptre.” George III. soon found it necessary to devote 
more time to his sceptre than to his rams; but Young’s path was 
happily crossed by a congenial and more useful friend. Sir John 
Sinclair was an ideal representative of the dismal science. He 
atoned for being an intolerable bore by doing some excellent work. 
He inherited a large estate in Caithness, and began his reign by 
assembling his tenants and making in one day a road over an inac- 
eessible hill; and he set to work enclosing, rearranging farms, in- 
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troducing fisheries, and generally rousing the primitive Gaelic 
population to a sense of the advantages of civilization. He pro- 
moted agricultural societies, and introduced the “long sheep” into 
the Highlands. His son tells us that due regard was paid in his 
improvements to the interests of the poor; that a tide of prosperity 
set in and population increased rapidly. At any rate, Sinclair 
translated into practice Young’s most cherished principles. Sinclair 
sat at the feet of Adam Smith ; and travelied to Sweden and Russia 
in search of information: and wrote a History of the Revenue ; 
and became a Member of Parliament. He began, in 1791, to pub- 
lish a book of great value, the Statistical Account of Scotland. He 
is said to have been the first person to introduce the word “ statisti- 
cal” into English, and this book, a collection of reports from the 
ministers of all the Scottish parishes, was of great importance at a 
time when people did not even know for certain whether popula- 
tion was increasing or declining. Sinclair, in 1793, persuaded Pitt 
to start the “Board of Agriculture.” Arthur Young had bet the 
nineteen volumes of his Annals against the twenty-one of Sin- 
clair’s Statistical Account that Pitt would not consent. He lost 
the bet, to his great satisfaction, for, though the Minister would only 
allow £3,000 a year, Young was made secretary with a salary of £600. 
Now, with the congenial Sinclair, he could set to work and, on how- 
ever modest a scale, Government would at last set about producing 
those two blades of grass. Their first aim was to do in England 
what Sinclair had done in Scotland. The English clergy were to be 
asked to rival the Scottish ministers. But here occurred a signifi- 
cant difficulty. One of Young’s pet theories was that tithes were an 
intolerable burthen to agriculture. He would not confiscate them ; 
but would commute them for an increase of glebe. The English 
clergy, he explains, had so little to do that they naturally took to 
dancing and sporting, if not to still less decorous pursuits. Agricul- 
ture was the natural employment for them, as, indeed, it was the ideal 
occupation for everyone. The clergy, however, suspected, not un- 
naturally, that gentlemen of these views might be insidiously attack- 
ing the tithes and would probably be putting awkward questions. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury protested ; and the Board had to be 
less inquisitive, and confined itself in this direction to publishing a 
number of reports upon the agriculture of counties. They tried, 
however, to promote their grand object by other means. The 
worthy Sinclair once made a joke—not, it is true, of the first water ; 
but still, as it was his only joke, he naturally repeated it as often as 
possible. This was to give as a toast, “ May commons become un- 
common!” He fully shared Young’s mania. What is the use, he 


would inquire, of conquering colonies? Let us first conquer Finchley 
Common and compel Epping Forest to “submit to the yoke of 
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improvement.” His son claims for him the merit of actually 
making the suggestion which led to the enclosure of Hounslow 
Heath. With all their energy, Sinclair and Young could never 
persuade Parliament to pass a General Enclosure Bill; but they 
claimed to have facilitated the process which went on so rapidly 
in their time. They helped in the break-up of the common field 
system, the source of all slovenly agriculture according to their 
views. Meanwhile, it is to be feared, the Board became rather a 
nuisance. It was a rather anomalous body, with no very definite 
functions ; and it went about like an intrusive busybody, trying to 
stir up people in general by every means in its power. It offered 
premiums for inventions, and encouraged scientific writers to give 
lectures and produce books, and held meetings where good agri- 
culturists might make each other’s acquaintance ; but it is said to 
have ultimately become a kind of political debating society, and 
finally expired a few years after the peace. 

Sinclair had by this time returned to Scotland, where he was 
liberally bestowing his tediousness upon his countrymen and the 
world. He got up Highland games, promoted the use of the bag- 
pipes, and defended the authenticity of Ossian. He expounded his 
opinions in numerous pamphlets—his son gives a list of 367 of 
these productions—and, finding the employment insufficient, spent 
his spare time in composing four gigantic cyclopedias, which were 
to codify all human knowledge upon health, agriculture, religion, 
and political economy. The first two alone were published, and I 
confess that I have not read nor even seen them. It appears, how- 
ever, from The Edinburgh Review (October, 1807) that the first 
fills four volumes of 800 closely-printed pages a-piece ; marked, as 
the reviewer asserts, in the good old style, by “indistinctness,” 
“incredible credulity,” “mawkish morality,” “marvellous ignor- 
ance,” and a “display of the most diffuse, clumsy, and superficial 
reasoning.” The reviewer gives as specimens Sinclair’s remarks 
upon the advantage of taking butter with fish; and his elaborate 
proof that, although the stomach is an organ not remarkable for 
external elegance, it not the less requires careful attention, in con- 
sequence of its delicate structure. Sinclair probably opposed a good 
solid stolidity to this heartless levity. He proposed that his work 
should be translated into the principal languages of Europe, and 
promised that it should add from ten to thirty years to the life of 
every attentive reader. Apparently he had the reward appropriate 
to gentle dulness, for it is said that five editions were sold—a 
sufficient answer to any review. Sinclair survived till 1835. 

Meanwhile Arthur Young had a more pathetic end. His 
secretaryship had taken him to London. There his handsome 
presence and open-hearted, cordial ways made him acceptable in 
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society, which he heartily enjoyed. But his life was soon darkened. 
He was tenderly attached to his youngest daughter “ Bobbin,” to 
whom, in her infancy, he wrote pleasant little letters, and whom he 
never forgot in his travels. “Ihave more pleasure,” he says at 
the end of his first tour in France, “in giving my little girl a 
French doll than in viewing Versailles,” and “ viewing Versailles ” 
was no small pleasure to him. Her death in 1797 struck a blow after 
which he never quite recovered his cheerfulness. His friends thought 
that a blindness which soon followed was due to “ excess of weeping.” 
I do not know whether physicians would regard this as a possible 
cause of cataract. An operation for this disease was performed 
eleven years later, and recovery promised on condition of calmness. 
Wilberforce coming to see him told him of the death of the Duke 
of Grafton, now chiefly remembered by the abuse of Junius. The 
duke, however, became serious in his later years, and was, perhaps, 
one of Young’s improving landlords. Anyhow, the news, or 
Wilberforce’s comments, provoked a burst of tears which was 
fatal to Young’s hopes of recovery. He retired to his native 
village, and sought for consolation in religious practices. He 
published little selections from the works of Baxter and Owen ; 
and preached on Sunday evenings in a hall at Bradfield. “There 
is still living (1889) a nonagenarian at Bradfield,” writes Miss 
Betham, “who remembers his sermons.” The blind old man 
“would get his back turned to his audience and have to be put 
straight by his daughter and secretary.” He still worked at his 
favourite pursuit and left ten folio volumes in manuscript of a 
History of Agriculture. He died 20 April, 1820. The nonage- 
narian of 1889 is by this time, if he survives, probably a cen- 
tenarian ; but it is curious to reflect that we have still among 
us men of active minds whose careers overlap Young’s. His en- 
thusiasm refers to a strangely altered state of things. What he 
would think of the present state of England, of modern London, of 
the imports of tea, of the growth of population and of agricultural 
depression it is needless to conjecture. No doubt he would 
admit that some of his predictions have turned out badly, but 
he would perhaps hold not the less that he was right in making 
them. The shortsightedness of the most intelligent observers 
suggests comfort when one studies some modern prophets. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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By courtesy editors are understood to be “ able” and contributors 
“esteemed.” Probably both have quite as much right to their re- 
spective epithets as Members of Parliament have to be styled 
“honourable,” lawyers “learned,” and officers “gallant.” Neither 
ability nor esteem, however, prevents them from entertaining upon 
occasion a very poor opinion of each other. Their quarrels would, 
indeed, furnish a very interesting chapter in literary history. I 
commend the idea to some gentleman more learned in such mat- 
ters than myself; and meantime, inasmuch as the subject touches 
a good many people rather closely, and is perpetually cropping up 
in an acute form, it is possible that some observations on the rela- 
tions between editor and contributor, suggested by personal ex- 
perience in the latter capacity, may not be altogether without 
interest. 

In my time I have contributed to just ascore of periodicals, thus 
distributed: daily, five; weekly, eight; monthly, six; and quar- 
terly, one. What with changes of editorship, I reckon I have had 
to do with a couple of dozen editors, not including two or three 
whose only concern with me has been to reject my humble efforts. 
To name the organs in question is unnecessary, and might appear 
ostentatious ; but there is no harm in saying that some of them are 
very well considered. In short, I claim professional acquaintance 
with a good sprinkling of able editors, as they are to-day. With 
some, of course, my connection has been very slight ; with others 
and those not the least important—it has been prolonged and con- 
siderable. On the whole they have treated me very well, and in- 
spired me with both liking and respect. There is only one editor 
whom I should like to kick. He directs the destinies of a 
famous periodical, and his name is known far and wide. I offered 
him an article on a subject of current interest. He took 
it, and kept it until it was too late for me place the 
thing elsewhere at the time. Then he sent it back, but 
meantime he had appropriated my idea and had got someone else 
supposed to be an authority, to write another article on the 
same subject. He may be an honourable man, and _ this 
manceuvre may have been within his rights, but according to my 
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notions it was a dirty trick, entirely opposed to the unwritten law 
of honourable journalism, which scrupulously respects property in 
ideas. He was quite at liberty to reject my contribution, and even 
to commission someone else to do the same thing, but then he 
should have told me so at once, and not have kept me out of the 
market until it was too late to compete with him in the pages of a 
rival. Subsequently I did publish my article elsewhere, and had 
the satisfaction of knowing that it attracted a good deal more 
attention than his substitute, which was, indeed, very poor stuff, 
written to order and in a hurry by a man who had really nothing 
to say. The editor, however, probably cared nothing for that, as 
he is reputed to set more store by the names of his contributors 
than by the quality of their contributions, wherein his wisdom is 
doubtless justified by the folly of his readers. That is my solitary 
experience of shabby treatment at the hands of an editor, and 
what class of men can be named in which you will not find one 
cad to a score of gentlemen? If this seems, as it probably 
will to some of my colleagues, an unduly favourable estimate, I 
beg them to observe that it does not apply to proprietors, who are 
often responsible for misdeeds attributed to the innocent editors 
they employ. For them I have nothing to say. They have in- 
spired me with neither liking nor respect. Here and there an 
honourable exception may be named, but generically the pro- 
prietor is a common trader, whose profoundly commercial instincts 
are the curse of honest journalism. His only use is to sign 
cheques, and he does that with an ill grace. 

With one editor I have had occasion to quarrel. I wrote a series 
of articles for him on a special subject by arrangement. They 
were to be illustrated, and my idea was to use some very appro- 
priate illustrations in my possession. However, he preferred to 
procure some others, and in that I acquiesced with a bad grace, as 
they had nothing to do with the articles. Then he kept the 
thing hanging on for months and months. This is, of course, a 
very common experience, and though often vexatious to the con- 
tributor, quite within the rights of an editor, who must be free to 
exercise his discretion as to the time of publication. But for 
certain reasons [ was anxious to have the articles out, and several 
times asked permission to withdraw them, if they could not be 
used at an early date. He would not hear of withdrawal, and 
assured me every time that they would be used at once. At last 
my patience was exhausted, and having an offer in another quarter, 
I definitely withdrew them. He was in a great way about it, 
declared that he had them already on the machines, and denied 
my right to withdraw. I answered that they were not paid for, 
and therefore my property, and that he had broken the contract, 
first by doing me out of my illustrations, and then by repeatedly 
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failing to keep his word about publication. As for the illustrations 
he had been at the expense of buying, it was done against my 
wish, and he could get somebody else to write the letterpress for 
them. However, he appeared so dreadfully put out, that I gave 
way. Poor man, he was not a very grand editor, and soon after 
ceased to adorn a position for which Providence had not intended 
him. It was an excellent paper, but the office always seemed at 
sixes and sevens under his régime, and if I failed to make myself 
“esteemed,” he certainly proved himself anything but “able.” 

So much for my personal grievances. They are trifling enough 
in all conscience, but then I make a point of never worrying 
editors. On the other hand, my friend Lucifero, a very brilliant 
journalist, must be always quarrelling with them. He is a perfect 
mass of grievances. “Damn these editors,” he says, “damn them 
all in after-life:” and the emphasis with which he utters this 
cheerful imprecation is that of a man persuaded of his wrongs. 
No doubt many others share the sentiment, and perhaps with more 
reason, for my friend has never been really ill-used, to my certain 
knowledge. He is too sensitive. Still editors are not always so 
careful of the feelings of their contributors as they might be. 
Grievances arise in two ways—the rejection of proffered contribu- 
tions and the treatment of accepted ones. 

With regard to rejection it is obvious that editorial discretion 
must be absolute. Probably the most sensitive contributor will 
admit so much: but there is a good deal in the manner of rejec- 
tion. The principle, on which some editors act, that silence means 
refusal, may be quite legitimate, but it is net polite, and is not 
followed in the best offices, according to my experience. In them 
great pains are taken to do the dispiriting gently. With daily and 
even weekly newspapers the W.P.B. must necessarily play a great 
part, and absorb a vast quantity of unsolicited manuscript: the 
senders can hardly expect to have it back with a polite explana- 
tion, unless they are well known and really “esteemed.” But 
there is no reason why the monthlies should not return such 
matter as the editor “regrets he is unable to use,” and none why 
even daily papers should not answer serious offers. Some do and 
some do not, but it is not importance or press of business which 
determines the difference so much as the system of management 
adopted. The greatest journal of all, whose correspondence must 
be far larger than that of any other, is the most prompt and 
punctilious in this respect. With papers as with individuals the 
higher their position the more scrupulous their courtesy. Dis- 
regard of other people’s feelings is the prerogative of inferiority. 
Not to answer a civil letter on business is at once ill-bred and 
unbusinesslike, whether the recipient occupies an editorial chair 
or not. On the other hand, contributors should not fancy that it 
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means anything more. Some people believe that the whole world 
is in a conspiracy against them, and regard every editorial rebuff 
as an intentional injury which would not be offered to a more 
favoured individual. Others take a less hypochondriacal view, 
but still imagine that literary kissing goes by favour, and that 
without recommendations or introductions they will have no chance. 
My experience is altogether to the contrary. I have only been 
personally recommended to one editor, and he was the one I 
quarrelled with. The market appears to me wonderfully open. 
More attention is naturally paid to a known contributor than to a 
new-comer, and the signed reviews depend more or less on what is 
in a name, but otherwise, I believe, all editors are glad to receive 
suggestions, whether they answer them or not, and are prompted 
to accept or refuse, first by the nature of the subject, and secondly, 
by the merit of its treatment. In other words, they are pub- 
lishers, but with a keener eye for novelty, and a sounder judgment 
than ordinary publishers. The subject is the first consideration. 
An unsuitable subject has no chance, however well treated, while a 
really good one must be uncommonly mangled to be unfit for pub- 
lication. Would-be contributors might save themselves much 
trouble and disappointment if they merely wrote in the first 
instance to suggest the subject, instead of sending the manuscript, 
or—still worse—trying to see the editor. A note will be read, 
and, in a well-conducted office, answered ; but the editor who is too 
grand or too busy to read a brief letter and dictate a couple of lines 
in reply, is not the man to wade through a manuscript on an un- 
promising subject. Aspirants often tell me that they have written 
an article on something or other, and ask if I can help them to 
“get it in” somewhere. I always say that I can draw the atten- 
tion of such-and-such an editor to it, but that its chances of 
acceptance depend entirely upon intrinsic merit and his judg- 
ment: if it suits him he will use it without a godfather, and, 
if not, a dozen would make no difference. Such is my belief, but 
perhaps I underrate the value of personal favour, as it has never 
done anything for me. There are cases which suggest that success 
at the Bar by way of the solicitor’s daughter is a principle not 
wholly unknown in periodical literature. With regard to an 
editor’s judgment it is to be observed that what he has to consider 
is not so much the absolute merit of a contribution as its suita- 
bility to his readers. And sometimes, also, the caprices of a pro- 
prietor or other invisible factors have to be taken into account. 
These things explain many apparently unreasonable’ rejections. 
Still downright errors of judgment are made even by the ablest. 
I have more than once been gratified by admissions of regret for 
such mistakes. 

The real trouble between editor and contributor, however, arises at 
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a later stage, and concerns the treatment of matter already accepted 
or written to order. Here the choice of editorial sins and contribu- 
torial grievances is very wide. Publication may be delayed or 
abandoned altogether; titles may be changed, matter excised, 
wording altered, &c., &c., all of which are grievous to the soul of the 
sensitive contributor. The commonest and the worst offences are the 
liberties taken with the matter. I believe every contributor hates 
to be “edited,” and thinks it very rarely an improvement. But old 
hands come to regard the process with perfect indifference. It is 
extraordinary what different views editors take of their functions in 
this respect. They may be divided into three main classes: (1) 
the fussy ; (2) the careless ; and (3) the judicious. The first can let 
nothing alone; the second let everything pass, including obvious 
slips ; while the third correct with a watchful eye but a sparing hand, 
The fussy are better editors than the careless, who can hardly be 
called editors at all, but they are more offensive to the contributor. 
There are two varieties of them. Euphues Junior typifies the first 
and the better sort. He is a martyr to what he calls “style,” 
and takes enormous pains to secure a high standard according to his 
notions. Unfortunately, his dominant idea is to avoid the common 
at all hazards; and for the attainment of that end he has provided 
himself with a whole pepper-box of peculiar phrases, terms, tricks, 
and mannerisms of speech, with which he impartially sprinkles 
the pages of his contributors. The effect of this treatment is 
nothing short of astonishing. A word here, a phrase there, a 
peculiar use of stops in a third place—and lo! you cannot recog- 
nize your own writing. It does not matter in the least if the sense 
is distorted or destroyed in the process, and you are made to talk 
nonsense. The matter may go by the board so long as the “ dis- 
tinction” of manner is maintained. The said distinction consists 
in dressing up a very average person in a fantastic garb, decked 
with antique ornaments, and set off by patches, paint, and powder. 
A whole procession of such persons, all similarly bedizened and 
denaturalized, produces an effect of unspeakable monotony, and 
in the end possesses far less “distinction” than would belong to 
the same set of individuals, homely or otherwise, as chance 
inade them. So the sheet over which Euphues presides—or 
rather presided, for I believe he has left it—seemed to be all 
written by one hand, whose mark was affectation. The chief 
inerits possessed by this kind of fussy editor are an eye for forcible 
expression, boldness, and a contempt for conventionality. The 
other kind is exactly the opposite. He can let nothing alone either, 
but his alterations are conceived in a niggling mood, and designed 
to water down any spirit shown by the contributor [to a certain 
standard of general feebleness. Little Gudgeon is an editor of this 
kidney. He seems afraid to trust one’s accuracy, and is always 
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hedging. He has his fads in style, too, but they are all of a potter- 
ing character, and concerned with grammatical precision or some- 
thing of that kind. Of course one cannot always know for certain 
whose hand wields the blue pencil in any office, and the chief 
editor may get the blame for deeds committed by a subordinate. 
I once did one of the best of living editors much injustice in that 
way. My things were constantly messed about in a very ill-judged 
and irritating manner, and though I kept silence my heart was 
rather hot within me against the chief of the office. Suddenly a 
subordinate departed, and from that moment the editing ceased to 
be fussy, and became judicious. To make the case complete, the 
same gentleman went to another office to which I also contributed, 
and there the editing began to be fussy too. When he was away, I 
was left to say my say in my own poor manner. He was a capital 
fellow, but a slave to conventionality, and no great judge of 
English. I set a little trap for him once, and he fell innocently 
into it, to my great amusement. I introduced into my copy a 
sentence from Burke very much to the point, but somewhat un- 
conventionally worded. As I expected, it was not quite up to his 
standard, and he put it right. After that I felt that I was edited 
in good company, and bore the process with equanimity. 

The editor who does not edit at all, probably gives more satisfac- 
tion to the contributor than to anyone else. I never can make out 
whether he does it from laziness, incapacity, or principle; but in 
any case I do not commend him. One has to be so very careful 
with one’s proofs. And speaking of proofs that is another point in 
which editorial procedure varies curiously. Some editors—and 
first-rate ones—never send a proof; others send one sometimes, but 
not always, and when they do they seem quite indifferent abcut its 
return. A third class invariably send one and are so particular 
about it that the subject waits, however urgent, until they receive 
the revise. My friend Eugenio, the late accomplished editor of 
The Monitor, followed that practice. I once wrote an article for 
him, of which the proof, owing to my absence from home, did not 
reach me in time to be returned before the next issue. So, know- 
ing the subject to be rather urgent, I telegraphed that no correc- 
tions were necessary. However, it did not appear, nor in two or 
three succeeding numbers. At last I wrote to ask what was the 
matter and explained about the proof, to which he replied, “ My 
dear ——, what on earth do you suppose proofs are for?” My 
answer was, “That is just what I have never been able to make 
out.” They seem chiefly designed to worry old contributors, and 
to excite false hopes in young ones, for if there is one thing certain 
about a proof it is that it proves nothing. Eugenio himself used 
to send out no end of proofs, which never went any further. But 
this is by the way. 
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To return to the editors, there remains the judicious class. I 
take off my hat to them in admiration of their judgment and 
insight. These are the really able editors. They deserve the 
epithet, for no abler men are to be found in any walk of life. In 
their treatment of contributors they know what to do and what to 
leave undone. The secret is that of all successful employers— 
when you give a man a thing to do, let him doit. Choose him 
carefully in the first instance, and then let him alone as much as 
possible, without relaxing vigilance or abandoning due control. 
The less he is meddled with the better he will work. I could 
name several instances of this kind of editing. The Times is a 
splendid example. It will publish column after column without 
the slightest touch of interference, and anyone might think there 
was no editing at all, when some slight alteration—the suppression 
of an indiscreet word, the introduction of a fresh paragraph at a 
telling point, or a re-arrangement of stops—betrays the watchful 
eye and the judiciously controlling hand. Every change is for the 
better, as the writer must himself admit, unless he is hopelessly in 
love with his own offspring. Under this system a contributor is 
stimulated by being allowed a free hand, and at the same time he 
derives additional confidence from the certainty that a chance slip 
will be corrected. On the other hand, the public gets individuality, 
~ interest, and variety. Mr. Frederick Greenwood was a distinguished 
editor of the same school, and his successor in The St. James’s 
Gazette, Mr. Sidney Low, is not a whit inferior. I am often amused 
at the contrast between the large-minded tolerance exercised by 
such masters of their craft and the futile fussiness of comparatively 
insignificant editors, who laboriously prune and pare matter good 
enough for journals of the highest calibre to suit their own 
ridiculous literary standard. These gentlemen always take them- 
selves with portentous seriousness. The traditional renown of 
certain eminent hands for skill in “ polishing” other people’s copy 
has led them astray. The work of a capable contributor who has 
something to say is best left unpolished by another hand. He 
may not be a master of language, but he will tell his own story or 
lay out his own argument more convincingly than anyone else can 
do it for him. Matter and manner have not a merely accidental 
connection; they emanate from the same brain, and cannot be 
separated without losing vitality. Time was when editorial assur- 
ance serenely undertook to polish Shakespeare. The process is 
equally mistaken in principle when applied to any genuine utter- 
ance, however humble. With mechanical work and special plead- 
ing done to order it may be legitimate enough. 

There is yet another kind of editor, a sort of literary shop- 
walker, engaged in measuring out material by the yard. His only 
consideration is the amount of space occupied. He cuts off as 
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many inches as may be necessary to make the matter fit, and 
spaces the paragraphs symmetrically, without the slightest regard 
to the sense. But perhaps he is only the foreman-printer, or 


the office boy in temporary charge. Anyhow, he is an absurd 
person. 


Of course the editorial prerogative in correcting contributions, 
depends very much on whether they are signed or not. Responsi- 
bility gives the right to control, and in anonymous work it rests 
with the editor, though it is often shifted to a certain extent on to 
the contributor by calling him a “ correspondent,” which constitutes 
a partial disclaimer, whether his correspondence is “special,” 
“ occasional,” “our own,” or any other variety. With signed con- 
tributions, however, as in the case of most of the monthly reviews 
and magazines, the chief responsibility certainly rests upon the 
writer in the eyes of the public, and therefore editorial interference 
ought to be of the most, guarded character. Sir Herbert Stephen’s 
recent grievance against Mr. Knowles for altering the title of an 
article without consulting him will have the sympathy of all con- 
tributors and, I fancy, of most editors. It was a high-handed 
proceeding quite contrary to the usage of the trade. An editor has 
a perfect right to suggest his own title, and possibly to insist upon 
it, but not without notice, and if he uses it in face of the writer’s 
objection, he should add a note to that effect. The title is an 
integral, and often a very important part of an article; and the 
writer who puts his name to it has to bear all that it entails, unless 
his responsibility is explicitly disclaimed. In the great days of the 
quarterlies distinguished reviewers stoutly resented interference 
although their work appeared anonymously in an organ possessing 
a sustained and definite character. The case is very much stronger 
with regard to the modern review, which is a sort of hear-all-sides 
repository of comment on current. topics, and often lays itself out 
to represent diametrically opposite views on the same question side 
by side or in successive numbers. The editor clearly does not hold 
himself responsible for what appears beyond a general supervision, 
the choice and arrangement of subjects, and therefore he has no 
more right to take liberties without consulting the author, than any 
other publisher has. Common courtesy should alone prevent him 
from doing so; but some people appear to regard office as a dispen- 
sation from the restraint of good manners, which is doubtless very 
irksome to them. 

Delay in publication is a standing grievance with contributors 
but an inevitable one. Old hands take it very calmly. I have 
had an article for a daily paper in proof for fifteen months. Yet 
I am certain that the delay was enfirely due to lack of opportunity 
and quite contrary to the editor’s wishes. The worst of it is that 
delay sometimes means suppression, and then payment may go 
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too, which is a real hardship. This touches a very important 
point. The only honourable rule is that all contributions written 
to order or by arrangement should be paid for, whether used or 
not, and that those which are not written to order, but are de- 
finitely accepted, should be either paid for or returned in time to 
be used elsewhere. The ideal procedure from the contributor’s point 
of view is payment on acceptance, but few offices, alas ! are suffi- 
ciently magnanimous for that. Payment after use is the general rule, 
and I do not quarrel with it. Personally I have suffered very 
little on this score. The only positive hardship I can recall was 
caused by inadvertence on the part of a most honourable editor. 
I wrote, by arrangement, a couple of articles for him, representing 
a good deal of labour. My mind misgave me as to whether the 
point of view would suit him, and, on handing the first one over | 
said so, and offered to withdraw them. He would not hear of it, 
so I went on with the second. However, time went by and twice 
again I offered to withdraw, but still he stuck to them. In the 
end they never saw the light, and probably perished in the 
W.P.B. The explanation, no doubt, was that he did rather shy 
at them, the paper being committed to the opposite view, and 
postponed using them until he forgot the circumstances altogether. 
I did not say anything or he would have compensated me, I am 
certain ; but then, as I said above, I make.a point of not worrying 
my editors. The loss, such as it was, on that occasion was made 
up on another by the singular experience of being paid twice over, 
which also happened through delayed publication. A long review 
of an important book which I wrote for a paper of high standing 
was held over for some time, when a sudden change took place in 
the office, and I was paid for the work standing in my name in- 
cluding the unpublished review. Some months afterwards it was 
used under the new régime and I was paid again. I accepted the 
money without demur as the matter was well worth it. A few 
other remarks on the subject of payment may, perhaps, be allowed 
here, although they concern the managerial more than the 
editorial department. There are two points of interest to con- 
tributors—the rate of remuneration, and the punctuality with 
which the account is discharged. All periodicals have, I believe, 
a regular tariff for ordinary work, but few contine themselves to it. 
Special scales of varying elasticity are common. The great Bodger 
of the Paulo-post Future Review, who generally has a few ladies of 
title and ex-Ministers on tap as mere ordinaire, is said to have 
remarked, with unctuous emphasis, to an eminent statesman, that 
there were some contributors to whom he would be glad to pay 
anything ; and was not Mr. Gladstone lately offered thousands 
for an article on the Venezuelan Question ? It is obviously im- 
possible to generalize about these fancy terms which are settled by 
YOL. MXXVil. 23 
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special arrangement. Ordinary original contributions are paid 
by measure—so much the column, page, or inch at a fixed rate: 
but this admits of a good deal of elasticity, at any rate in the case 
of newspapers, and the writer’s rough reckoning of what he ought 
to receive is often falsified. Sometimes one gets more and some- 
times less than one expects. I have never been able to make out 
what principle determines the result. The variations indulged in 
by every newspaper with which I am acquainted are quite incom- 
prehensible. Sometimes a column and a third or more is reckoned 
as no more worth than a column: at others the full value of every 
line is given. This adds a sporting element of uncertainty to the 
periodical cheque. The magazines and reviews, which pay by the 
page, are much more regular, and their remuneration can be 
reckoned with great nicety by the number of words. As to the 
tarifis, The Times comes easily first, then the quarterlies, then the 
other leading daily and weekly newspapers and the best monthlies, 
all pretty much about the same. But of the newspapers, some 
are more remunerative than others with the same tariff, simply 
because they have more space at their disposal. When you have 
a subject in hand and plenty to say it is positively easier to write 
2,000 words, for instance, than to condense your remarks into 
1,000 or 1,500, and therefore the short-winded papers are at a 
double disadvantage. Work done for them may give more trouble 
and bring in less return. The Times has a pre-eminent advantage 
over all other papers in this respect, as the quarterlies have, though 
in a less degree, over other reviews. The best market inevitably 
attracts the best work; a man takes his goods where they will 
fetch the highest price. But punctuality in payment is also a 
consideration of great importance. Contributors are rarely 
millionaires, and many a one prefers two guineas in the hand to 
two pound ten in the ledger. Managers do not seem to grasp this 
fact. Most of them settle accounts periodically—generally every 
month, less often at shorter or longer intervals; but, according to 
my experience, very few are quite faithful to the supposed date. 
Some are hopelessly irregular, and even require to be dunned 
before they will pay. This is infamy. I have had to dun a paper 
whose proprietor is a millionaire to the n‘* power. Perhaps it 
was not his fault, but the hideous fact remains. Periodicals 
which do not pay at all are beyond the pale of discussion. My 
experience of “bilking” is confined to a solitary instance: the 
culprit was a professional journal as well known as Punch all over 
the world. 

Editors are not always so careful as they might be to preserve 
the secret of a contributor’s identity in anonymous journalism. It 
ought to be—and with papers that know their business it is—an 
inviolable rule that no name shall be given up to anyone whatever 
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without the owner's permission. The result of breaking it may be 
very annoying. A friend once worried me to write an article on a 
controversial subject for a very well-known paper with which he 
was conne«ted, and which I will call The Spread Eugle. 1 was ex- 
tremely disinclined to do it, having a poor opinion of the journal 
in question as it was then conducted; and when the editor sent 
me some ridiculous hints designed to teach me how to write up to 
the standard—ye gods!—ot The Spread Eagle, 1 flatly refused. 
However, my friend’s importunity prevailed, and the thing was 
done. The day after it appeared, the champion of the opposite 
view, who happened to know the editor, rushed in and took him to 
task, whereupon he promptly gave me away. The result was a 
ferocious attack in another journal a few days later, and much sub- 
sequent unpleasantness. It was an unpardonable breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette, calculated to make a personal enemy of a man 
with whom I had not the slightest desire to quarrel, and had in no 
wise attacked. 

But, after all, such trifling annoyances as have come my way 
are nothing compared with the uniform kindness and honourable 
treatment I have met with at the hands of editors. There is only 
one general criticism that I wish to make. They hardly seem to 
realize the value of praise, or at least, very few of them do. I have 
read somewhere that Mr. Archibald Forbes used to conclude every 
despatch to The Duily News with these words: “and if you don’t 
like this, you may go to the devil.” That exactly expresses the 
mental attitude of the conscientious but spirited contributor. He 
is most anxious to give satisfaction and does his very utmost, but 
like all good workmen possessed of an ideal he mistrusts his own 
success. At the same time the consciousness of his effort makes 
him ready to resent the criticism which his dittidence teaches him 
to expect. A word of appreciation, however brief and businesslike, 
puts new life into him: the lack of it sends him about his work 
determined but without alacrity. At the end ot a long job he may 
find that his work has been uppreciated all the time, but that does 
not help him to do it; he wants an occasional assurance by the 
way. I have often thought myself a fool for taking excessive pains 
to ensure accuracy, spending a whole day, for instance, in verify- 
ing a single statement, which occupies no more than one insignifi- 
cant sentence, and probably passes quite unnoticed. One never 
knows; and though appreciation has not been lacking, as I grate- 
fully acknowledge, the confidence which should reward accurate 
work is a plant that comes very slowly to fruition. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


UP to the present time everybody has been heard on the question 
of our South African troubles except the persons principally con- 
cerned. We have heard quite enough, some of us would say more 
than enough, from the thick-and-thin partisans of Mr. Rhodes and 
the Chartered Company. We have heard a good deal from the 
enemies of Mr. Rhodes and of the Chartered Company ; we have 
listened patiently to the recital of the wrongs of the Uitlanders ; 
we have been lectured upon the virtues and the astuteness of the 
Boers; and we have been scolded and admonished pretty freely, and, 
doubtless, for the good of our souls, by the professed “ Little Eng- 
landers.” 

Yet, after all, there appear to be two sections of the community 
which, up to the present time, have scarcely been heard, and which, 
most assuredly, have not been considered in the war of the contend- 
ing factions. 

On the one hand, there is the vast majority of the people of the 
United Kingdom, who love the Chartered Company very little, and 
the Boers not at all, but who do love their country and its traditions 
very much. And there is also that great section of the people of 
South Africa who would be loyal to the Empire if the Empire gave 
them a chance, and who are not either longing for a Dutch Republic 
or for a régime of Stock Exchange government tempered by fili- 
bustering. 

I have no right whatever to speak on behalf of the loyalists ot 
South Africa, though I know enough about them to be sure that, 
in spite of sore trials and difficulties, they exist, and will, if we give 
them a chance, stand by our side if we can muster up courage to do 
or say anything definite. 

But as an Englishman, who is not an admirer of the Chartered 
Company, a lover of the Boers, not yet a “Little Englander,” I ven- 
ture to express, what I believe to be, not only my own views, but 
the views of an enormous majority of ny countrymen. 

It is true that if we were to judge from the vigour with which the 
Chartered Company and its chief have been championed in the 
public Press we should be in danger of believing that there was an 
unanimous feeling of admiration both for the institution and the 
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inan in all classes of English society. I believe, however, that such 
a conclusion would be very far from the truth The advocates of 
the Chartered Company are numerous ; I may go further, and say 
that they are noisy. They break out in all sorts of odd places, and 
they fight their battle with an energy worthy of a better cause. 

Among them, I am sure, are many who are thoroughly sincere, 
and whose opinions are justly entitled to respect. On the other 
hand, I am certain that there are a great many who are not entitled 
to the consideration and importance which they appear to claim as 
their right. A strange procession of anonymous correspondents 
has been passing through the columns of The Times and other news- 
papers, who, under various “aliases,” have been asking us to believe 
in the existence of a strong public opinion in favour of the Char- 
tered Company and its chief, an opinion which, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, has very little existence outside the hopes and 
wishes of those who proclaim it. Who all these ladies and gentle- 
men may be I do not pretend to know; but I have a shrewd idea 
that a process of revelation of identities would greatly reduce the 
volume and the weight of the public opinion which is supposed to 
be accurately represented by their statements. 

[ think [ shall have the assent of the majority of my readers 
when I say that the preponderating opinion of the mass of ordinary 
Englishmen inclines to neither of the extreme parties. The num- 
ber of “ Little Englanders” is small, so small as to be almost neg- 
ligable, and the Party, such as it is, is diminishing. At the same 
time, the admiration which is withheld from the “ Little England ” 
Party is by no means bestowed upon the Chartered Company, its 
men, or its methods. The vast majority of the people of this 
country regret and deplore the extraordinary follies which have 
been committed by some of our countrymen in South Africa. They 
do not like the methods that have been adopted, they would be 
hardly human if they admired the results which have been arrived 
at. But these facts do not prevent their being staunch in de- 
fence of the legitimate ambitions of the nation; nor, because some 
people have made a blunder, are they prepared to see their just 
rights withheld, or their just aspirations defeated. 

It is just because some of the most honest and honourable sup- 
porters of the Chartered Company appeared to have ignored these 
facts that the present situation has become so difficult and so 
dangerous. 

The fact is, that the “ culte” of Mr. Rhodes has been carried to 
the pitch of absurdity, and if his friends be wise they will guard 
against the danger of a reaction which, if the present methods be 
persisted in, is inevitable. . [t is most interesting to learn that A. B. 
was at school with the great man, and loves him like a brother: it 
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is pleasing to learn that, having made many millions, Mr. Rhodes is 
altogether above and beyond the love of making money, but all these 
biographical details, these handsome testimonials from  school- 
fellows, solicitors, and others, are becoming a trifle wearisome, not 
to say ridiculous ; and what is wanted is not general evidence to 
character, but plain answers to some very plain questions. 

If it be true that the partisans of the Chartered Company have 
done almost irreparable mischief by confounding love of country 
with love of Mr. Rhodes, it is equally true that the extremists on 
the other side have tallen into an error of almost equal magnitude 
by allowing it to be supposed that opposition to the Company and 
its methods necessarily implies affection for, or admiration of, the 
Transvaal Boers and President Kruger. 

The real facts of the situation were, I believe, correctly and 
epigrammatically summed up by one of my colleagues in the 
House of Commons, who, after listening for some time to the 
recent debate, remarked to me, “ Well, I don’t agree with a word 
of this; I can’t stand the Chartered Company, and I don’t like the 
Boers.” That is a true view of the situation, as it presents itself to 
most Englishmen: and my friend, I am convinced, spoke as the 
representative of two-thirds of the House and of nine- tenths of the 
country. But the public is not merely critical, and it is by no 
means content to rest. satisfied with an impartial condemnation of 
both parties. On the contrary, it has very clear views of its own, 
and has not the slightest desire to play the part of a Gallio, “caring 
for none of these things.” It cares very much, and its views before 
long will have to be taken into account. 

Assuming that the views of that large section of the public which 
does not support cither of the extreme parties be worth considera- 
tion, it becomes important to consider what that opinion is likely 
to be, and whither it is tending. Generally speaking, I believe it 
is true to say that there is a grave and growing feeling of dissatis- 
faction and alarm with regard to events in South Africa—and well 
there may be. 

It is of paramount importance to our race that our hold on 
South Africa should be maintained in unimpaired strength; but 
who can deny that in spite of all the brave words that have been 
spoken, that hold is seriously endangered; that while the anti- 
English element is strong, united, furnished with a definite policy, 
and directed by a capable and clear-headed chief, the British 
element is disheartened, disunited, without definite policy, and 
without rallying point or guidance ? 

How can such a definite policy be created, and such a rallying 
point supplied ? 

In the first place, it is obviously necessary to make a clear, and, 
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if I may use the expression, a clean start. There must be an end, 
once for all, of the Chartered Company and its promotors as repre- 
sentatives of British power in South Africa. I am not one of those 
who take advantage of the misfortunes of the Company to speak 
harshly of it. I attacked it in the hey-day of its prosperity, on 
precisely the same grounds upon which I attack it now in the day 
of its adversity, without the slightest animus against individuals, 
without any desire for vindictive punishment, and solely in the 
interest of what I believe to be the true political welfare of our 
Empire. It is true that the teeth of the Chartered Company have 
been drawn; the powers which they have so grossly abused have 
been taken from the directors, and an Imperial officer has been 
placed in charge of the military and police within the Company's 
territories. This is all to the good, and it is particularly satisfactory 
to note the tenor of the instructions which have been given to Sir 
Richard Martin by Mr. Chamberlain. At last it is officially recog- 
nized that money interests, on the one hand, and the responsibility 
of Government and administration, on the other, should not be 
mixed up. Those who, like myself, urged this view a year or twe 
ago, were laughed at as political purists who had no knowledge of 
what practical politics meant. It is interesting, in the light of 
these past criticisms, to read the instructions given to the officer 
who now controls the armed forces in the territories of the British 
South Africa Company. Here is what Mr. Chamberlain says to 
Sir Richard Martin :— 

‘‘ Before I selected you for your post I had ascertained that you had no shares 
or interests in any South African venture inside or outside of the Company’s terri- 
tories. I desire that all the officers and men serving under you should be in a 
position of equal disinterestedness, This is in accordance with what has been the 
general policy of the Colonial Office in other parts of the world for many years, 
Every officer and trooper who hereafter joins the force will be required to make a 
declaration that he has no such shares or interests, and to promise that he will 
not acquire any during his service. As regards those whose services you wiil 
take over, I have reason to suppose that they do hold such interests, but, as they 
seem to have violated no rule of the Company in acquiring them, I do not think 
it would be just to force them to part with them at a heavy sacrifice. They 


should, however, be encouraged to sell any interest they may possess when fair 
opportunities offer, and informed that they must not acquire any new interests.” 


Nothing could be more satistactory, nothing more full of 
promise for the future. But this is not enough; we owe it first of 
all to ourselves, and, secondly, to foreign nations, that those who 
have betrayed our interests and smirched our honour should be 
brought to book and punished. It is not enough to say, “The 
trouble is all over now,” and the safest thing is to “let matters 
slide.” A great country like our own cannot afford to “let matters 
slide.” It appears to be supposed in some quarters that the 
offence which has been committed is one which affects Africa only. 
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That is not so. The chief uftence has been against the honour 
and welfare of the British Empire and the British people. It will 
be a good thing to have a full enquiry into the doings of the 
Chartered Company; but it is a mere affectation to pretend that, 
in face of the admissions which have been made, an enquiry 
is needed to establish some of the most important and 
serious of the accusations that have been made. It is beyond 
dispute that a British subject occupying in three different capaci- 
ties an honourable post of trust and confidence under the Crown 
has in every one of those capacities grossly abused his trust, 
and injured the interests it was his duty to protect. The Prime 
Minister of the Cape Colony, has deliberately assisted in tricking 
his own Chief at Capetown. The Managing Director of the 
Chartered Company has deliberately arranged for the infraction of 
the terms upon which a Royal Charter was bestowed upon the 
Association to which he belongs. A Privy Councillor of the Queen, 
in correspondence and consultation with one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State has failed to inform his superior of 
matters of the gravest moment to the welfare of the Empire which 
were within his own knowledge. A subject of the Queen has secretly 
levied war against a friendly State; and, as if all this were not 
enough, Mr. Rhodes had apparently crowned his other achieve- 
ments by a departure from honourable dealing so strange and so 
serious that. it alone would justify the most rigorous condemnation. 
It does not appear to be denied that the Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony actually instructed his own subordinate to make a false 
statement with regard to the disposition of the troops and _ police 
on the Transvaal Frontier, with the object of hoodwinking and 
deceiving the Imperial Government. This object was successfully 
accomplished, and Mr. Rhodes calmly stood by and allowed Mr. 
Chamberlain in the name of England to give in perfect good faith 
false assurances to the public and to Foreign Powers, without a 
word of protest or explanation. If such acts as these be condoned 
in a public servant, how can we ever expect foreign nations to trust 
us, and what is even more important, how can we ever hold up 
to our own public servants that great ideal of unwavering loyalty 
and honesty which has inspired so many of them, and which has 
been worth more than millions of money, armies of inen in the per- 
formance of the Imperial task which has been imposed upon our 
race? It is difficult to conceive on what grounds this inevitable 
eonclusion can be disputed. Many things have been said on be- 
half of Mr. Rhodes, and some of them are true, but none of them 
are the least relevant at the present stage. In one quarter we hear 
that his motives were good, that he had made enough money, and 
that therefore his ambitions were not of a sordid character. The 
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fact may be true, and is to a certain extent interesting. We have 
been informed that various gentlemen were at school or college 
with Mr. Rhodes and highly esteemed him. This is creditable to 
both parties. We have heard a good deal about Clive and Raleigh 
and other distinguished men who disregarded their apparent duty 
for what they conceived to be their real duty, and who benetited 
the Empire by their performances, and we are asked to believe 
that Mr. Rhodes was, after all, only another Raleigh, or another 
Clive. Personally I have not been able to trace a very close re- 
semblance. And I think that under any circumstances to compare 
Clive, the man who wrecked his life in fighting against corruption 
in India, with the hero of the Kattir Ring is an impertinence to the 
great Anglo-Indian. But the parallel is absurd. We are not 
living in the days of Clive, or in the days of Raleigh. On the 
contrary, we have deliberately elected for many years to con- 
duct our Imperial affairs upon a system totally different from 
that which commended itself to our forefathers. We may be right 
or wrong, but in any case we cannot blow hot and cold at the same 
time. If the methods of Raleigh and Clive are open to us, they 
are open to others, and it will, indeed, be an evil day for this 
Empire when we commit ourselves to the proposition that what 
Mr. Rhodes and the British South Africa Company have done or 
tried to do, be permissible amongst civilised nations in our own 
day. That we of all people in the world should regard with 
equanimity the revival of the system of international buccaneer- 
ing seems to me incredible. The British Empire stands for peace, 
for law, for order, and for honourable dealing, and to sacrifice the 
proud position which we have so hardly earned in order to slur 
over a temporary difficulty in South African Administration would 
be madness indeed. Lastly, we are told that Mr. Rhodes has done 
great service to the Empire in the past, and that he, and he alone, 
ean effectively maintain our cause in South Africa at the present. 
Against this last assumption it is impossible to protest too strongly ; 
the British Empire, happily, has not yet come to the stage in which 
one man is, or can be, essential to its welfare. We are not so poor 
in capacity, in courage, and in experience that the disappearance 
of one man from a particular office is synonymous with the down- 
fall of the Empire. That Mr. Rhodes has done great service to 
South Africa is beyond all doubt ; no one disputes it, though there 
is, indeed, a considerable difference of opinion as to the precise 
nature and extent of that service. But this and every other 
consideration which has been referred to above is absolutely beside 
the mark at the present stage. Testimony to character, evidence 
of good conduct and good service in the past, these are excellent 
reasons in bar or mitigation of sentence, but they are not and 
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never can be reasons against our own judgment. There is prob- 
ably not a single Englishman who desires to see vindictive 
punishment inflicted on Mr. Rhodes or any of his associates, but 
there are very many British subjects both here and in South Africa 
who feel that the condonation of offences such as those which 
have been committed by Mr. Rhodes is mischievous in the ex- 
treme, and can only bring disaster and disgrace to the country. 
But to say the punishment ought not to be vindictive is by no 
means the same thing as saying that there should be no punish- 
ment, at all; still less does it imply that there should be no trial and 
no judgment. We have not yet quite done with the Chartered 
Company. 

There is, of course, very little profit in lamenting over the mis- 
fortunes and the follies of the past; there is no profit at all unless 
our reflections furnish us with the basis of action in the present 
and the future. It is satisfactory, however, to think that the glow 
of spurious romance and heroism which at one time enveloped the 
performances of the Chartered Company, and which was so sedu- 
lously fostered by certain journals and certain individuals with the 
assistance of the music halls and the telegraph wires, has faded 
away. The ridiculous raid, which would have appeared almost 
extravagant in an Opera Boutfe, and which might have been or- 
ganized by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, has fallen back to its 
proper place in public estimation. The gentlemen who were 
burning to save women and children from instant violence, and 
who, apparently, “ tossed up” as to what was to be their destination 
before they started; the soldiers who fired away some 60,000 rounds 
of ball-cartridge into space without appreciably hurting anyone ; 
the diplomatists who committed their absurd cypher telegrams to 
the safety of a tin box in which they were careful to enclose the 
key, and which they were not careful to keep out of the hands of 
their astute enemies, do not now loom quite so large among the 
heroic figures of the Empire as they did some months ago. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the failure of their attempt, and the 
absurdity of their present position, would be a sufficient punishment, 
if not a sufficient atonement; but, unluckily, very grave interests 
have been affected, and a wrong has been done to this country 
which still waits for a remedy. And here I would venture to raise 
a protest against the extraordinary levity with which the conduct 
of those engaged in the recent incursion has been viewed by many 
persons in this country. In some respects, by far the most serious 
aspect of the matter is the harm it has inflicted on the cause of 
discipline and obedience. The other day the papers recorded that 
a private soldier had been tried and sentenced to many months’ 
imprisonment. with hard labour, to be followed by ignominious dis- 
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charge from the service, because he had slept on sentry duty. I 
remember not many years ago when a lad of sixteen was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude in a felon’s gaol for having, under the 
influence of drink, raised his hand against a ship’s corporal. But 
how are discipline and the duty of obedience ever to be inculcated, 
or to be enforced, if insubordination of the most deliberate type is 
to be passed over by public opinion as a venial offence, because 
those who are guilty of it stand in high position and occupy a 
prominent place in the view of the public? I fail te see how those 
who take the view that such a thing is permissible can ever 
venture to lay down the elementary principles of a soldier’s duty 
ina barrack-room lecture, or expect obedience from a corporal’s 
guard, I say nothing whatever of the legal offence which may 
have been committed by Dr. Jameson and his party—that will be 
tried and adjudicated upon; but I speak solely of the spirit in 
which the military part of the exploit was received and criticized 
by a considerable number of persons in this country. 

Unluekily, it is now apparent that Dr. Jameson’s raid, with all 
its follies, failures, and absurdities, was, after all, but a small, and 
comparatively unimportant part of the series of misfortunes which 
have overtaken us in South Africa. That the raid in itself was the 
work of the Chartered Company is now apparent beyond doubt 
And it is to the Chartered Company and its share in the humiliation 
of the Empire that we now naturally turn our attention. Here, 
again, it cannot be said that the failure of the Company concerns 
the shareholders alone; unhappily that is far from being the case. 
The directors have already involved the State in the greatest pos- 
sible embarrassment, and have done all in their power to humiliate 
and degrade the name of Englishmen throughout the world. In 
one sense, and in one only, the failure of the Company is a matter 
for sincere congratulation. The promotors of this great organiza- 
tion had apparently become convinced that money was all-power- 
ful in this country, that every man had his price, and that Govern- 
ments, newspapers, public opinion, and the public, could all be 
controlled, cajoled, bought, or driven by the power of money. 
Happily this belief, which at one time appeared only too well 
founded, has been shattered, and the gentleman who boasted that 
he had never once come across a man he could not “square,” has 
found that there are more things in heaven and earth than were 
ever dreamt of in his philosophy. The rebuff given to the power 
and influence of money is a pure gain, and is, indeed, about the 
only gain which we are likely to obtain from the series of misfor- 
tunes in which the Chartered Company has plunged us. And the 
moral of this is surely clear, namely, that the Chartered Company 
should be brought to book, and that its chiefs should be brought 
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to trial, and as an obvious corrollary it is evident that pending 
such trial the persons who have been accused of breach of trust 
should be suspended from every office in the gift of the State in 
which, if the accusation be well-founded, they have abused the 
trust confided to them. Such, indeed, are the elementary require- 
ments of the situation. Nothing else is politic and wise, nothing 
else is decent. 

Let us assume, however, that justice has been done, that the 
errors of the past have been admitted and their recurrence made 
impossible; that the authority of the Chartered Company has been 
ubsolutely destroyed, and the responsibility of its directors for 
recent events proved or disproved before the world. When all this 
has been done, the real work which has to be accomplished will 
scarcely have been begun. And yet it must not be forgotten that 
it is the future, not the past, that really concerns us. It cannot be 
doubted that our influence and our position in South Africa are 
gravely threatened ; that our people are out of heart, and that our 
enemies are everywhere in high spirits, and their prospects in the 
ascendant. This is a state of things which every Englishman must 
desire to see reversed as soon and as completely as possible. It is 
essential, before any progress in the right direction can be made, 
that our own people should become united, should gain confidence, 
should trust one another, and should trust the Government. These 
are the elementary conditions of success. It is essential, also, that 
those who are not Englishmen or friends of England should under- 
stand that, if we have had misfortunes, we are not going to permit 
those misfortunes to be made the instruments of blackmail in the 
future. It is one of the most annoying results of the injudicious 
partisanship of the friends of the Chartered Company that they 
have produced, or sought to produce, the impression that everyone 
who is not an admirer of their not very heroic clients is necessarily 
and as a consequence a friend and admirer of the Transvaal Boers. 
There is not the slightest foundation for such an inuendo. The 
vast majority of Englishmen have no particular love for the Boers, 
and are strongly of opinion that their behaviour towards English- 
men in the Transvaal has been, and is, unjust. It is not to be 
denied that the exceedingly practical way in which the Boers have 
lone their work, and the ease with which they have defeated the 
Chartered Company both in the field and in diplomacy, have 
wrung a tribute of admiration even from the most unwilling ob- 
servers. Moreover,I for one at any rate cannot but speak with 
sympathy of a people who, whatever their faults, have undoubtedly 
been made the victims of an outrage, and who have defended their 
liberties with courage and success. If there be something like a 
reaction in favour of the Boers, the Chartered Company have neo 
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one but themselves to thank for it; but, “fus est ab hoste doceri,” 
—though it seems hard that Englishmen should need to learn such 
lessons from anyone,—and it would indeed be a contemptible 
result if we were to lose ourselves in contemplation of the excellent 
qualities of the Boers without making the slightest attempt to 
exhibit similar qualities on our own part. The fact is, that if 
once we clear ourselves effectively from the charge of com- 
plicity with the recent illegal inroad, we shall be in a position 
to start fair again in our relations with the Boer Government. 
Queen Elizabeth is reported to have said that her own dogs should 
wear only her own collars, and a somewhat similar sentiment might 
be imported with advantage into our present policy. Our own 
people have done wrong, and though we, as a country, are not 
responsible for that ill-doing, we shall take care to punish it in our 
way and in our own time. But it is distinctly our business and 
nobody else’s, and it will be most unfortunate if we do not make 
this fact absolutely clear to President Kruger and his friends. It 
is no doubt an excellent and adinirable thing to conciliate Dutch 
sentiment; but important as that object is, it is infinitely more 
important to win the sympathy and confidence of our own people. 
The moment we commence the cowardly game of trying to con- 
ciliate our enemies at the expense of our friends, we shall have 
started on a downhill course which will land us, as it ought to land 
us, in wreck and ruin. We shall win, and deserve to win, the 
thorough contempt of the former, and shall add to it the just and 
burning hatred of the latter. Let us see, then, what we can do to 
put heart into our own people. For there is no use blinking the 
matter; British South Africa stands in the parting of the ways ; 
nine-tenths of our people there are already considering whether 
it might not be better after all to part company from a connec- 
tion which has served them so little in the past, and which, to 
inany of them, does not appear likely to serve them in the future. 
At present the feeling is to a large extent indefinite and unformed, 
but it will grow apace unless other thoughts and other inspira- 
tions take its place. Undoubtedly the record of British adminis- 
tration in South Africa, as represented by the Colonial Oftice, 
is a contemptible one, and stinks in the nostrils of every English- 
man South of the Zambesi. It is not wonderful that it should ; it 
is hardly possible to conceive a more miserable record of want of 
syinpathy, want of understanding, and blundering and _half- 
heartedness, than that which has been established by the suc- 
cession of Colonial Ministers whom a benign fate has inflicted 
upon this country. It would be discourteous, and it is wholly un- 
necessary, to distinguish between the degrees of failure which have 
been. achieved by successive holders of the post of Colonial 
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Secretary. Edgar Poe has written of “The Apotheosis of the 
Odd,” let anyone glance down the list of Ministers who have 
sacrificed our interests in South Africa during the last twenty 
years, and he can hardly fail to concur in the view that here, 
indeed, we have the “ Apotheosis of the Unfit.” Overflowing with 
good intentions, and imbued by an equal desire to please everybody 
all round, and to avoid ever coming to a decision about anything, 
these excellent noblemen and gentlemen have produced a feeling 
of irritation among those who are, and among those who un- 
happily have ceased to be, the friends of Britain in South Africa 
which it is hard to exaggerate. Even now they and their friends 
are not content with the mischief they have done, but seem deter- 
mined to do all in their power to keep open sores which might long 
ago have been closed. Take but one single instance, the miserable 
surrender after Majuba Hill. To this day the old statement which 
every man and woman in South Africa knows to be false is calmly 
reiterated. Still we are told that what was a mere act of cowardice 
was a piece of magnanimity. Only a few weeks ago it was calmly 
stated in the House of Commons that the armistice was agreed to, 
because it had come to the knowledge of the Government that the 
annexation of the Transvaal was not approved of by the majority 
of the Boers. Nothing could be more absolutely and conspicuously 
untrue. The instructions to the commanding officer were to suc- 
ceed and then to negotiate. These instructions were deliberately 
cancelled, not because any new information about the sentiments ot 
the Transvaal had reached Mr. Gladstone, but because the British 
troops had been badly defeated in the field. To be magnanimous 
and to be generous are great virtues, but sham magnanimity and 
sham generosity are very mean vices, and it is not to be wondered 
ut that our people in South Africa should be sick of a policy which 
needs to be carried on by such acts and defended by such arguments 
as those which have been referred to, It is not indeed strange that 
Englishmen in South Africa should be sore and despondent; they 
look to this country for strength, for guidance, and for sympathy, 
and until a few months ago they have received neither strength nor 
guidance, and only that amount of sympathy which is. represented 
by fine phrases and amiable expressions. But, if our compatriots in 
South Africa have something to complain of, we, on our side, are 
uso within our rights in saying that we have not always received 
the support from South Africa which might reasonably have been 
accorded to us. It is a great thing to be independent, but perhaps 
our South African friends have been a little too independent, and 
have been somewhat needlessly aggressive in their assertion of the 
doctrine “ Africa fara da se.” Luckily there is reason to believe 
that both sides have seen the error of their ways. There is cer- 
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tainly now no want of practical sympathy with South Africa in this 
country, and happily we have a Minister at the Colonial Office who 
is prompt, resolute, capable, and sympathetic. This is an immense 
gain. In South Africa, too, there is, perhaps, a little more readiness 
to admit that after all South Africa as part of the British Empire 
is likely to cut a bigger figure in the world than South Africa stand- 
ing alone and fighting her battles unaided. The circumstance that 
a preponderating British squadron, manned by British sailors, paid 
for by British taxpayers, is at this moment the sole effective barrier 
which protects South Africa from a German invasion has doubtless 
done something to clear men’s minds and to strengthen their judg- 
ments upon this important point. 

There is evidently, therefore, room on both sides for concession 
and wmnendiment ; there is room for the British Government to 
show, as of late it has unmistakably shown, that it is alive to the 
magnitude and complexity of South African problems, and that it 
is ready to act promptly and ettfectively on behalf of British interests 
in that part of the world when they are threatened. There is room 
on the part of our countrymen in South Africa for a frank and 
generous adinission that the duties and interests of the Empire as 
a whole cannot be sately or wisely disregarded, even for the pur- 
poses of forwarding some inmediate object of South African 
ambition. There is room for an admission that the methods and 
traditions of the Imperial Government and of its officers cannot 
lightly be set aside as either comtemptible or obsolete, and that the 
inethods of the freebooter, acting under the inspiration and guided 
by the diplomacy of the Stock Exchange, are not, in all cases, more 
admirable, or even more successful, than those of Her Majesty's 
Army and Navy, acting under the direction of Her Majesty’s 
servants in accordance with the honourable traditions which this 
country has during its long history succeeded in creating. 

But goodwill and the removal of misunderstanding, though they 
are necessary conditions precedent, are not all, or nearly all, that the 
situation requires. We must not only be alive, but we must 
appear alive and feel alive. Our enemies are active, vigilant, and 
aggressive ; at present they are in a very strong position and we 
are in a very weak one, and what above all is wanted to save the 
British cause in South Africa is a rallying point, an outward and 
visible sign ot the determination, which we are so ready to express 
in words, that we will maintain our position at any cost. Human 
nature is much the same in every part of the world, and human 
nature at the Cape is much more likely to be moved at the 
present juncture by men and by facts than by any amount of fine 
language. 

Fer many years it has been the fixed belief of some persons, of 
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whom the present writer is one, that the double position held by 
the Queen’s representative in South Africa as High Commissioner 
and Governor of the Cape Colony was dangerous and contrary to 
public policy. This is not the place to recapitulate the manifold 
and overwhelming objections which unite to condemn the present 
institution. What was not long ago the heretical opinion of a few 
unimportant jpersons is rapidly becoming the admitted axiom of 
both parties, and"Sir William Harcourt, I note, has been repeating 
almost textually the objections which were taken years ago. 
Bound hand and foot by constitutional rule to his Cape Ministers, 
the Queen’s High Commissioner cannot possibly fill the indepen- 
dent réle which the present situation imperatively requires him 
to occupy. The power of being “ two gentlemen rolled into one” is 
not in practice given to mortals. And, as if it were the intention 
of the inventors of the present arrangement to complicate the 
tenure of offices to the greatest possible degree, the Cape Colony 
has been allowed, or rather encouraged, to become responsible for 
£2,000 of the salary of the High Commissioner in South Africa. 
In other words, the officer who on every ground of common-sense 
and policy ought to exercise a perfectly independent judgment in 
regard to South African problems depends for his remuneration 
upon the vote of a Parliament representing the extreme end of the 
Continent, elected by a white population less in number than the 
population of Leeds, and by the very nature of their geographi- 
cal position bound to take a local and a limited view of questions 
of general policy. How absurd the arrangement has become is 
apparent when we read in the Blue Book that the present High 
Commissioner, when ordered to proceed to Pretoria, should think 
it his duty to declare in his despatches that his Ministers approved 
his departure. It is hardly necessary to state that in theory his 
Ministers have no more to do with the matter than the Legislative 
Council of Demerara. Again, without for a» moment imputing 
blame or neglect to the present High Commissioner, whose 
admirable services and whose exemplary patience under most 
difficult circumstances no one recognizes more fully than I do, it is 
worthy of remark that so far from the Governer of the Cape 
Colony being in touch with what was going on outside the Colony, 
the whole of the late conspiracy was hatched and carried into 
execution without his having the slightest inkling of what was 
taking place. Surely the time has come when it would be well to 
appoint a real High Commissioner for South Africa, not an officer 
who is the servant of the Cape Government first and of anybody 
else afterwards, still less a gentleman who, like the present 
administrator of the Chartered Company's territories, is nominally 
in the service of a not very reputable limited Company ; but a 
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real Governor-General, whom all Africa, friendly or otherwise, 
would know to be the representative of the British Empire, ready 
to protect the interests of the Empire against all comers. 

As to the Chartered Company, it seems not impossible that 
when the just claims which will undoubtedly be made upon it 
have been. met and discharged, very little will be left of it. The 
calamity will not be irreparable; on the contrary, an excellent 
opportunity will have arisen for asserting the Imperial authority 
over the whole of the territory which has been so unhappily 
abandoned to incompetent hands. It is the fashion in some 
quarters to abuse the Imperial administration and to hold up the 
administration of companies or colonies to admiration and as an 
example to the effete representatives of an incompetent. civiliza- 
tion. But the real fact is, such statements as these are based 
upon the merest delusions. The great, and almost the only, suc- 
cess, which has been made in the administration of native terri- 
tories in South Africa has been the Imperial administration of 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland. It would be strange if it were 
not so, for no country since the world began has had more ex- 
perience in the administering of native territories than our own, 
and certainly no nation is better provided than we are with men 
capable of carrying on the work. But if anyone doubts the 
correctness of the statement that has been made, let him simply 
refer to the facts, let him learn what has been done in Basutoland 
and in British Bechuanaland, and then let him compare the result 
with the pandemonium which a short interval of the Chartered 
Company’s rule has produced in Rhodesia. Lastly, let us take 
a very clear and definite line towards the Transvaal. The Boers 
have been wronged, and we will see that they are righted, but beyond 
that we are not bound to go, and under no circumstances ought 
we to be content to accept anything but the most scrupulously 
fair treatment for British subjects within the Transvaal borders. I 
have never been able to see that we had any obvious right of inter- 
ference with Transvaal laws merely because they were illiberal or 
vexatious—and they have certainly been both ; but the moment 
it can be shown that those laws differeatiate unfavourably against 
British subjects as such, or are specitically directed against British 
interests, then it appears to me that a casus belli has ipso 
facto been created, and that it only depends upon our own con- 
venience and our own judgment as to whether and when we 
should take steps to obtain justice for our people, if necessary by 
force. Moreover, it must be remembered that we have not yet 
heard the whole of the case against the Boers and their friends, 
and it would be well, even for those who are most favourable to 
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to a definite conclusion as to how far the Boers and their friends 
are entitled to our esteem and goodwill. Above all, let us stick to 
both the letter and the spirit of the London Convention, and 
never relax our efforts to provide at all times an adequate force to 
defend it. Lastly, let us take full advantage of the wise step 
which the late Government was compelled to take when they 
publicly announced our annexation of Amatongaland. The 
creation of a naval establishment, however small, at or near 
St. Lucia Bay would be an exceedingly wise step. 

That the Transvaal desires to obtain access to the sea is beyond 
doubt ; it is still in our power to prevent such a consummation, 
and this is the one overwhelmingly strong card which we still hold. 
Treaty or no treaty, the moment the Boers reach the coast our 
position in South Africa is shaken to its foundation: the day on 
which it is possible for an European Power to mount its flag upon 
the East Coast at the invitation of a Government hostile to our 
own will mark the introduction of elements of disintegration into 
our South African polity which no statesmanship will suttice to ren- 
der innocuous. Therefore by all means let us cling to the coast-line 
so that not aman shall ever reach the Transvaal save over our terri- 
tory or through Portuguese territory, over which we have the 
detinite rights of pre-emption conferred by the MacMahon award. 
Happily we have now a Colonial Secretary in whom the nation 
rightly trusts. Mr, Chamberlain has an exceedingly difficult game 
to play; he is like a player who has sat down to a game of chess 
half-played, in which his predecessor has lost half the pieces 
and desperately involved the safety of the others. We may rest 
assured that nothing will more effectively strengthen Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s power for good than the knowledge on his part that 
the nation trusts him and willsupport him. One word with regard 
to South Africa—I would venture most respectfully to remind our 
fellow-subjects there that, greatly as they are concerned in the 
solution of these difficult problems, they are not the only persons 
concerned. That on the contrary a grave offence has been committed 
against the people of the United Kingdom, and that the position 
of the United Kingdom among the great nations of the world has 
been gravely compromised by what has taken place in South Africa : 
for these reasons, if for no others, our friends in South Africa will 
be wise to make some allowance for the British point of view, and 
to realise even more clearly than they have hitherto done that they 
form part of an united Empire whose interests must be regarded 
as a whole if it is to live in the fierce competition of the Nations. 


H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER. 


TWO YEARS IN RHODESIA. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE! CHARTERED COMPANY. 


Aout a year and a half ago I returned from a long journey in 
Africa, having been across the Dark Continent from the Cape to 
Uganda, and thence to Mombasa on the East Coast; it took me 
three years to accomplish this journey, and during that time I 
travelled some 7,000 miles of country. In each one of the dis- 
tricts I visited I devoted considerable time and attention to the 
study of the natives, the natural resources of the land, and the 
various methods of administration in force in the British, Portu- 
guese, and German spheres of influence. Out of the three years 
two were spent in the Chartered Company’s territory, and I am, to 
this date, the only man who has visited every one of the various 
regions over which their rule extends. 

After visiting the Barotse, on the Upper Zambezi, I spent six 
months in Matabeleland and in the Makalaka Country; then, cross- 
ing Mashonaland, I reached, for the second time, the Zambezi at 
Zumbo, the last Portuguese station inland near the British frontier. 

After following this river down to its confluence with the Shire 
River I arrived in the British Central Africa Protectorate, and 
when I reached the northern part of Lake Nyasa I found myself 
once more in the Chartered Company’s territory, over which I 
travelled up to the southern extremity of Lake Tanganyika. 

I was chiefly impressed by the extraordinary and varied resources 
of this magnificent colony, the acquisition of which has proved so 
valuable an addition to the British Empire, and it should be borne 
in mind by Englishmen, that had not Mr. Rhodes occupied in 1890 
what is now known as Rhodesia, this huge tract of land—750,000 
square miles—would have fallen into the hands of the Boers, 
Germans, and Portuguese. 

So far back as 1882, the Boers began to cast covetous eyes on 
Mashonaland, attracted there by the glowing accounts of their 
hunters, who represented this country as one of the richest agri- 
cultural districts they had ever seen. That year the Transvaal 
Government tried to obtain a concession from Lo Bengula, the King 
of the Matabele, but failed in its endeavour. In 1885, the German 
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Colonial Society sought with untiring energy to obtain a footing in 
every part of the African Continent. They had occupied Damara- 
land on the West Coast, established themselves in the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s dominions on the East Coast, and, allured by the 
reports of their countryman Herr Weber, who insisted upon the 
enormous value of Matabeleland from an agricultural as well as 
from a mineral point of view, they were preparing to advance there 
from the West, dreaming of a huge Trans-African Empire. 

On the other hand, the Portuguese were laying claim to the 
whole of Mashonaland, and one of the official maps published at 
that period showed the entire dominions of Lo Bengula as part 
of the Colony of Mozambique; they also claimed a right over 
the territory north of the Zambezi, including Lake Nyasa and the 
whole region south of Lake Tanganyika. Lord Salisbury, it is 
true, protested against these pretentions upon the ground that it 
had been admitted at the Berlin Conference that no claim to any 
part of Africa would be recognized unless supported by effective 
occupation. 

It is also true that, by a treaty with King Lo Bengula, Mr. 
Moffatt, the British Commissioner of Bechuanaland, obtained a 
recognition of the exclusive rights of England over that chief’s 
dominions, but this treaty was not confirmed by occupation, and 
the Portuguese being already settled in the Manica Country, east 
of Mashonaland, might at any time have advanced towards Mata- 
beleland, in which case the British claims would have been 
forfeited through lack of effective occupation. 

While other nations were preparing to seize upon this wealthy 
district, Mr. Rhodes stepped in, accomplished what others were 
merely contemplating, and secured an unquestionable title to the 
land by occupying it. 

In 1888 he sent representatives to Bulawayo, who succeeded in 
obtaining from the King a concession over the mineral rights of 
Mashonaland. A company was formed to develop this concession 
—a charter being subsequently applied for and obtained from the 
Government. The British South Africa Company, better known 
as the Chartered Company, was formed with a capital of one 
million sterling, and so great was the confidence of the con- 
cessionares themselves, that they guaranteed £700,000 of the 
capital. It was not their intention to turn into ready money the 
rights they had acquired; their aim was greater and their policy 
more far-secing. ‘The shareholders were all men who could attord 
to wait for a return on their money, and their idea was to found a 
great undertaking that would rival the old East India Company : 
they understood that to carry out their plans successfully it was 
necessary to open out the country to all comers, and they relied 
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for their future profits merely upon a share of the benefits that 
the settlers might derive from their labours. 

The objects of the Company as represented when the charter 
was applied for were the following :— 

1. To extend northwards the railway and telegraph systems in 
the direction of the Zambezi. 

2. To encourage immigration and colonization. 

3. To promote trade and commerce. 

4. To develop and work mineral and other concessions, under the 
management of one organization, thereby obviating conflicts and 
complications between the various interests that had been acquired 
within those regions and securing to the native chiefs and their 
subjects the rights reserved to them under the several concessions. 

I will now attempt to show how these promises have been kept. 
When I first went into the Chartered Company’s dominions, I con- 
fess that I was strongly prejudiced against the Company. I had 
met a good many men who had been, or pretended to have been, to 
Mashonaland, and who represented to me the state of affairs exist- 
ing there under the worst light. I had, besides, a considerable 
objection to every kind of monopoly, and was under the impression 
that the Company was employing the rights that had been con- 
ferred upon it in securing the whole of the trade to the exclu- 
sion of everyone else. I therefore determined to make a searching 
enquiry, and started with a hostile predisposition towards their work. 
I can only say that after seeing with my own eyes the work that 
had been undertaken, and the results that had been achieved, my 
prejudice was changed into unbounded admiration. 

Before describing what I have observed, it is necessary to give 
a brief sketch of the early career of the Company. As I have 
explained, the directors undertook among other things to en- 
courage emigration and colonization. In order to carry out this aim, 
at the beginning of 1890 a great expedition was organized in the 
Cape Colony; it consisted of about 200 pioneers who were to 
proceed to Mashonaland. The railway system then only extended 
as far as Kimberley, some 600 miles from the Cape; thence to 
Mount Hampden, the ultimate object of the expedition, a distance 
of nearly 1,000 miles had to be covered. During that long march 
the expedition would have to cross more than 400 miles of almost 
unexplored country, a region only known to a few explorers ; 
chief among these was Mr. Selous, the celebrated hunter, who 
was entrusted with the guidance of the force. 

Although Lo Bengula had granted a concession, and allowed the 
Company to reach its destination through a route that had 
been agreed upon with him, it was to be feared that the young 
Matabele warriors would view with much distrust the advance of 
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an important body of white men into what had hitherto been their 
chief raiding grounds, and the utmost precaution had to be taken 
to avoid a collision, and to protect the intending settlers. A police 
force of 400 men was enlisted to accompany the expedition. 
Pioneers and police received a military organization; they were 
formed into troops under competent officers, having at their head 
Colonel Pennefather, of the Inniskilling Dragoons ; the pioneers 
were to be transported to the scene of their labours at the 
Company’s expense, receiving besides a salary until disbandment, 
and being provided with food on the way. 

In order to secure the greatest possible number of settlers for 
the young colony, and to attach them to the soil, the members of 
the pioneer and of the police force were given each the right to peg 
out, free of cost, fifteen mining claims, and were promised that 
as soon as arrangements could be completed with Lo Bengula with 
regard to the disposal of land, they would be entitled to a farm of 
3,000 acres. But these grants were not unconditional ; before they 
could obtain a final title to this property the new settlers had to 
complete a certain amount of development work. A thirty-feet 
shaft had to be sunk on each block of mining claims, and the 
farms had to be occupied during an uninterrupted period of three 
consecutive years. 

In April, 1890, the expedition started from Mafeking, the last 
station of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. A large number of 
waggons accompanied .the force, carrying provisions, tools, and all 
the necessary implements for future work, as nothing was to be 
found in the country. A camp was formed at Macloustie to the 
extreme north of Bechuanaland, and there the expedition was 
reviewed by General Lord Methuen before starting on the most 
serious part of its march. Macloustie was to be used as a base, 
and a force of 200 police remained there. At Tuli, on the Shashi 
River, Mashonaland was entered; from Tuli to Mount Hampden 
400 miles of altogether new ground had ‘to be crossed. It was 
decided to keep away as far as possible from the native settlements, 
in order to avoid hostilities. Soon, however, it was discovered that 
a strong Matabele Impi (Army Corps) was following and watching 
the party; the greatest precautions were taken by the leaders to 
prevent a collision ; every night a strong laager was formed and 
an electric search-light threw its rays over the surrounding bush, 
greatly astonishing the natives, who considered this as a mani- 
festation of witchcraft. No shooting was allowed, even at game, 
and after some time, the natives, being assured of the pacific inten- 
tions of the white men, ceased to follow them, and returned to 
their homes. 

Two hundred miles to the north of Tuli a fort was erected, Fort 
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Victoria, and a certain number of pioneers and police were left to 
garrison the place. One hundred miles further north another fort 
was also built, Fort. Charter, and in September, 1890, the expedi- 
tion halted near Mount Hampden, where the erection of a town- 
ship was commenced; it was named after Lord Salisbury, and is 
now the capital of Mashonaland. Soon after arriving there, the 
pioneers were disbanded, and spread themselves all over the coun- 
try prospecting for minerals. The rains then began; the rainy 
season lasts for about five months, and during that time little or no 
work can be performed. When the dry season commenced, a serious 
danger threatened the new settlement; the Boers, who, as we have 
seen had long wished to extend their dominions to that part of 
Africa, prepared to secure by force what they had failed to obtain 
by diplomacy ; they made arrangements to raid the new British 
colony. Five thousand Boers gathered together for the purpose of 
invading Mashonaland, but yielding to the strong representations 
of the High Commissioner, Sir Henry (now Lord) Loch, President 
Kruger discouraged this raid. Notwithstanding this, 400 Boers 
trecked towards the Crocodile River, and expressed their determi- 
nation to force their way into Mashonaland. Part of the British 
South Africa Police Force, supported by a number of men of the 
Bechuanaland Border Police under the command of Colonel Sir 
Frederic Carrington, were sent along the Crocodile River with 
orders to oppose the intended invaders; at the same time Dr. 
Jameson arrived upon the scene as Mr. Rhodes’ representative ; 
he was instructed to endeavour to persyade the Boers to abandon 
their project ; he succeeded in doing so, and the majority of the 
burghers returned to their homes, a certain number being however 
allowed to come into Mashonaland after having signed an under- 
taking to submit to the Chartered Company’s laws and regulations. 

This danger avoided, another arose from the Portuguese. Nearly 
six hundred of their troops were stationed in the Manica district 
and were preparing to march towards Fort Salisbury; the com- 
pany had a right to that portion of Manicaland under Lo Bengula’s 
rule, and in order to secure an indisputed title by effective occupa- 
tion, the Company dispatched a patrol of forty men under Captain 
Heyman with orders to put in an appearance in that part of Manica 
where the chiefs acknowledged the rule of Lo Bengula and which 
was therefore part of the concession that had been granted by that 
chief. No sooner did Captain Heyman and his men appear in the 
neighbourhood of the Portuguese lines than they were fired upon ; 
the little force were bootless, clothesless, and nearly starved; they 
were short of ammunition, and they ran great risk of being over- 
powered. Notwithstanding this Captain Heyman was determined 
not to give in, and he replied to the fire of the Portuguese; very 
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soon, these, unable to believe that a small band of forty men 
could dare to stand against more than twelve times their number, 
felt persuaded that they were but the vanguard of a large army, 
and, as the handful of British Police advanced towards them, the 
whole of the six hundred Portuguese, two hundred of whom were 
white troops, took to flight ina mad scramble. The gallant little 
English band captured the fort of Massi-Kesse, taking prisoners 
the two Portuguese leaders, Colonels Paiva d’Andrade and Gouveia. 
In the fort they found enormous quantities of food, rifles, ammu- 
nition, and several machine guns, and great was the stupefaction of 
the two Portuguese colonels when they discovered that they had 
been defeated by only forty men, who had almost exhausted their 
ammunition and were reduced to a few rounds per head when they 
secured their victory. Soon after these events had taken place, an 
arrangement was entered into with the Portuguese Government by 
Lord Salisbury; a provisional frontier was fixed upon, and the rela- 
tions between the two countries very soon became most cordial and 
have remained such ever since. Shortly after this Mr. Colquhoun, 
the first administrator, was compelled through ill-health to retire, 
Dr. Jameson succeeding him as administrator. Forthwith the 
country made remarkable strides in prosperity. 

The natives were gradually gaining confidence in the white man, 
large numbers of them coming to ask for work. The Matabele 
themselves seemed to be reconciled to the new state of affairs, the 
Boers and Portuguese had accepted what they had been unable to 
prevent, and so satisfactory was the peaceable aspect of affairs that 
Dr. Jameson decided to disband the police that had ceased to be 
necessary for military purposes; he therefore offered the men to 
rescind their contract, allowing them two months’ pay and nine 
months’ provisions, which would enable them to set to work on the 
property that had been granted to them. The number of settlers 
was thus greatly increased, and an additional impetus given to the 
work of colonization. The townships that had first consisted of 
mud and grass huts were transformed; the ground was divided 
into numbers of building stands; these were regularly put up for 
sale by auction, and found many anxious purchasers. Grass huts 
were replaced by substantial brick buildings, and before a year had 
elapsed scores of well-built houses stood at Fort Salisbury, and a 
township was being also erected at Fort Victoria. 

Two other towns had also been founded; one at Hartley 
Hill, half-way between Salisbury and Bulawayo, near the border 
of Matabeleland proper, and the other at Umtali, in the Manica 
country. A considerable number of new settlers had followed the 
pioneers, and many more then began to flock in. It was calculated 
that, by the end of 1891, nearly 1,500 white men had come to 
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Mashonaland. The pioneers on their way to Salisbury had already 
made a road, which was soon greatly improved ; regular postal 
services were organized, and weekly mails ran between Tuli and 
Salisbury, carrying the letters in fifteen days between the two 
stations; in 1892 this service was still further improved, and the 
time of transit reduced to twelve days, or an average of thirty- 
five miles a day, a very good average, considering that the carts 
were drawn by oxen. 

Soon after the country had been occupied, the telegraph line 
was actively pushed forward from Mafeking, the terminus of the 
Cape system towards the north, and by the end of 1891 the new 
line had already reached Fort Victoria, and early in 1892 it was 
completed up to Fort Salisbury. At the same period arrange- 
ments were entered into with the Portuguese Government for the 
building of a railway line from Beira on the East Coast to the 
Portuguese frontier, the ultimate object being to push the line on 
to Fort Salisbury, so as to place the capital of Mashonaland within 
two days of the coast. This line has now been completed as far 
as Chimio, and it is now possible to reach Fort Salisbury in less 
than five days from Beira. 

Before this line was built the transport by that road offered the 
greatest difficulties on account of the abundance of the Tsetse fly, 
fatal to all domestic animals: at the present time goods can reach 
Salisbury in less than twenty days from Beira, while in 1892 three 
months was the shortest time that could be reckoned under the 
most favourable circumstances by the Cape route. It was in that 
year that I visited Matabeleland and Mashonaland. To reach Bula- 
wayo, the capital of Matabeleland, leave had then to be previously 
obtained from the King Lo Bengula: the Matabele themselves 
were most hostile to the white men. They were the terror of all 
their neighbours ; every year raiding parties invaded the districts 
inhabited by the surrounding tribes, and carried there fire, de- 
vastation, and death; wherever the Matabele appeared they used 
to slaughter the men, the old women, and the babies in arms: the 
young women and the children were carried away as slaves, the 
cattle were seized and brought back to the King as his share of 
the spoil, the villages were destroyed, and the gardens wantonly 
devastated. 

The site where the township of Bulawayo now stands was then 
a huge plain, open to the winds; in the middle of it stood but three 
groups of two or three mud and grass huts, the homes of the only 
six European inhabitants of the place. The whole plain was strewn 
with human bones, the remains of Lo Bengula’s victims. This was 
but three years and a half ago, and I can scarcely realize that on 
this same spot now exists a township of over 300 houses, with a 
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population of more than 2,000 Europeans, a town where are to be 
found twelve hotels, two churches, a club, three banks, a hospital, 
and magnificent Government buildings; a town where an opera 
house is going to be built at a cost of £30,000, and where every 
improvement of modern civilization has been introduced ; and it 
seems incredible to think that all this has been achieved in a place 
where in my time, not four years ago, the worst form of barbarism 
was flourishing. 

The Matebele war that took place in 1893 is certainly one of 
the most glorious incidents in the history of Rhodesia. It has 
been said by some of the adversaries of the Chartered Company 
that this war was brought on by the greed of the Company, but if 
we consider carefully and impartially the events which led up to it, 
we shall see that the Company had no choice in the matter, and 
that it had to fight the Matebele in self-defence, and also for the 
protection of the native tribes among whom the English settlers 
dwelt and whom they were bound to protect. 

Lo Bengula’s turbulent warriors, as I have already pointed out, 
had seen with the deepest feelings of discontent the advent of 
white men in Mashonaland, as they well understood that it would 
prevent their carrying out any longer their iniquitous raids in that 
region. After the occupation of Rhodesia by the Chartered 
Company the Matabele found themselves hemmed in froin all 
sides; to the south, Bechuanaland was under British protectorate, 
to the east, Mashonaland was strongly occupied by the whites, who 
were gradually working their way right up to the Zambezi, and 
establishing themselves in the districts to the north of Matabele- 
land. The treaty made with the King of the Barotse extended 
the British protection to the north-west, and also closed this raid- 
ing ground to the Matabele, who therefore determined to fight the 
whites. During the year 1892 many individual acts of aggression 
took place: a post-cart was stopped on the road between Fort 
Victoria and Salisbury ; transport riders had their waggons looted 
south of Victoria, and barely escaped with their lives. In Mata- 
beleland itself the attitude of the natives was most threatening, 
and they proclaimed openly that they would soon kill all the 
white men. The Administratcr of Mashonaland, Dr. Jameson, 
however, was determined to exhaust peaceable means before 
having recourse to arms; in each one of the cases I have men- 
tioned, he made representations to Lo Bengula, asking him to deal 
with the offenders, but the wily king merely replied by promises, 
and took no action; he would, I believe, have liked to punish the 
offenders, but felt that such a step would be most unpopular 
among his people and might bring on a revolution. Encouraged 
by this forbearance, the Matabele warriors became still bolder. In 
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July, 1893, a strong Matabele Impi advanced through Mashonaland, 
destroying every village on their way, killing the men, carrying the 
children and women into slavery, and looting the cattle; they 
marched into the neighbourhood of Fort Victoria and perpetrated 
their misdeeds among the surrounding native villages. Finally 
they raided the township itself and killed a number of natives. 
Lo Bengula refused to make reparation, or even to negotiate, until 
the Mashona who had sought protection with the white men should 
be surrendered, obviously to be destroyed, which was refused. 

Dr. Jameson then came to Victoria, and ordered the Matabele 
to retire from the neighbourhood of the township, warning them 
that if they failed to so he would have to drive them away arms 
in hand. They declined to take any notice of this warning, and it 
became necessary to adopt sterner measures. Patrols were sent 
daily around Victoria, but having come in the vicinity of the 
Matabele, they were fired upon. The High Commissioner, after 
careful consideration, then allowed Dr. Jameson to take whatever 
steps he might consider necessary to insure the safety of the 
settlers and of the natives under his administration. 

When the police had been disbanded in 1892, volunteer corps 
were formed to replace them; these were at once mobilized; 
large quantities of horses were forwarded from the Transvaal, and 
Mr. Rhodes placed £50,000 out of his private resources at the dis- 
posal of the Company. 

At the beginning of September a force, more than 900 strong 
was ready to take the field. Two columns started simultane- 
ously from Salisbury and Victoria, marching towards Bulawayo 
from the east, and at the same time a third column marched 
from the south under the command of Colonel Gould Adams, of 
the Bechuanaland Border Police, this force‘having been placed at 
the disposal of the Company by the High Commissioner, and 
joined the Tuli contingent of the British South Africa Company. 

The campaign was conducted with the utmost activity. The 
rainy season was fast approaching, and no time was to be lost, as it 
was absolutely necessary that the operations should be concluded, 
and a decisive blow struck at the enemy before the rains set in. 
After a series of severe engagements, Bulawayo was occupied at 
the beginning of November, when it was found that Lo Bengula had 
fled to the north. Messengers were sent to him guaranteeing his 
life if he surrendered within a certain time; he promised to come 
but failed to do so, and Major Forbes started in pursuit. It was 
during this march that Major Wilson, who had been dispatched 
with sixty men to overtake the King, was overpowered by several 
thousands of the enemy, against whom he sustained a fight unto 
death, every one of his men perishing in their heroic defence. 
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Soon afterwards news came of the death of Lo Bengula. Many of 
the Indunas (local chiefs acting as generals) came in and made 
their submission with large numbers of their followers. By the 
end of December peace hag been so effectually restored that the 
volunteers could be disbanded, a permanent police force of 150 men 
only being retained to ensure order. 

I have shown what Bulawayo is like now, and I have no doubt 
that before another five years have elapsed it will have become 
one of the most important centres in Africa. 

Many people have asked me how it is that little or nothing is 
heard about the gold in Matabeleland. The explanation is a simple 
one. It is only in a year or so that the true value of the gold 
mines will become apparent, for it must be remembered that until 
now only preliminary work has been carried out. It takes fully two 
years to develop a gold mine upon a sufficient scale to enable 
practical tests to be applied. Already on the various properties 
57,000 feet of shafting and 44,000 feet of tunnelling have been com- 
pleted, and from careful assaying on the properties, where work is 
the most advanced, it has been proved beyond doubt that taking 
good, bad, and indifferent ore without sorting, an average of twenty- 
five dwts. of gold can be extracted from each ton of ore crushed. 
On one of the most important properties shafts have been sunk to 
a depth of 300 feet below the level of the ground, and the most 
competent and independent experts assert that most of the reefs 
are true “Fisher” reefs that do not “pinch,” but reach to any 
depth. The working expenses are low, and are not expected to 
exceed the equivalent of five dwts. per ton, thus leaving a clear 
profit of twenty dwts. per ton. The mine owners, besides, are not 
crippled by monopolies or heavy taxes like in the Transvaal, the 
Chartered Company having, on the contrary, always done every- 
thing to encourage capital and labour. 

Agriculture has, so far, given splendid results. The most ex- 
tensive experiments have been made by Mr. Moodie, the well- 
known agriculturist, who started in 1892 with a large number of 
farmers for the region on the border of Gazaland; he has been 
followed there by more than five hundred Europeans, over three 
hundred of whom have settled down on farms. 

After two years’ work he has been able to pronounce the country 
admirably suited to the rearing of live stock; the cultivation of the 
soil has.also given excellent results. Wheat, oats, barley, and rice 
have been grown on the farms, and their cultivation has proved 
most satisfactory. He has also the utmost faith in the results 
that may be obtained from tobacco. This culture and industry 
ought, in his opinion, to become most extensive and most re- 
munerative. The climate and the soil are particularly suited to 
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the tobacco-plant, and two crops can be grown every year on 
account of the mild winters and early springs. It must also be 
noted that in Mashonaland and Matabeleland the climate is quite 
suitable to European labour. .No excessive heat is ever experienced 
there, the nights are always cool, and with proper precautions the 
settlers enjoy perfect health. 

When the railway to Bulawayo has been completed the whole of 
that region will undoubtedly become a great field for emigrants. 
There is already a considerable demand for European labour, and a 
good steady English workman can save a considerable amount on 
his wages. Carpenters, masons, painters, plumbers, and other 
skilled labourers earn between 25s. and 30s. per diem. Qualified 
miners are paid £1 per shift of eight hours, while ordinary miners 
receive 15s. Board and lodging can be had for less than £15 per 
month. There is already nowa good demand for skilled labourers, 
especially in the building trade, and any man good at his work can 
fairly reckon upon being able to save at least £15 a month. Ar- 
tisans can now reach Bulawayo at a cost of £25 from England, 
travelling third class on the steamer; from the Cape they can 
go by rail to Mafeking, where they find no difficulty in making 
arrangements with a transport rider to carry them in his waggon 
and supply them with food on the road at a most reasonable price. 

The work of the Company has not been merely confined to the 
development of the region south of the Zambesi. A great deal of 
attention has also been bestowed on the extensive territory to the 
north of that river, extending as far as Lake Tanganyika. This 
immense district is especially suited to agriculture. A large por- 
tion of it is at present inhabited by the Angoni tribes, and it is a 
well known fact that these natives, of Zulu extraction, will only 
settle in countries well suited to the rearing of cattle. The higher 
plateaux of that region are admirably alapted to the cultivation 
of coffee: the soil and climate are similar to those of the Shire 
Highlands. Coffee plantations in that district have given most 
remarkable results ; for instance, Messrs. Buchanan Bros., who only 
began operations some ten years ago, with a single plant of coffee, 
now get crops of a yearly value of over £5,000. This coffee com- 
mands a very high price in the London market, and encouraged 
by these results, numerous other planters have followed Messrs. 
Buchanan Brothers’ example ; actually over sixty plantations are in 
full cultivation in the neighbourhood of Blantyre. Labour, north 
of the Zambesi, is comparatively cheap and plentiful, and the 
average price paid to natives, including rations does not exceed 
eight shillings per month. Land can be purchased in the Nyasa 
Tanganyika district at the rate of about one shilling per acre. 
Northern Rhodesia possesses excellent natural means of com- 
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munication. Ocean going steamers can come to Chindi at the 
mouth of the Zambezi, whence river steamers run as far as 
Katunga, in the Shire River, within sixty miles of Blantyre. The 
navigation is there interrupted by the Murchison Falls, but is 
resumed eighty miles farther north, whence goods can be con- 
veyed by steamers right to the north of Lake Nyasa, a distance 
of over 300 miles; from Chindi at the mouth of the Zambezi to 
Katunga, the distance is about 200 miles. A line of railway is 
shortly to be built between Quilimane and Fort Johnston, putting 
the southern end of Lake Nyasa in direct communication with the 
coast, thus avoiding trans-shipment where the navigation of the 
Shire River is interrupted. When this line has been completed 
the northern end of Lake Nyasa will be placed within five days of 
the coast. 

The creation of telegraph lines and the building of railways 
has been among the most important work carried out by the 
Company. 

As I have already explained, shortly after the arrival of the 
pioneers in Mashonaland, a telegraph line was erected right up 
to Fort Salisbury. 1t was then that Mr. Rhodes expressed his 
intention of pushing on this line right across the African continent, 
so as to place the Cape in direct overland communication with 
Cairo. Most people scoffed at the idea, declaring the scheme to be 
impossible, but, nothing daunted, Mr. Rhedes formed a Company 
and began the work. By the end of last year this line had already 
been completed so far as Blantyre, close to Lake Nyasa. South to 
the Zambezi two lines run to Salisbury, one vid Tuli and Victoria, 
and the other vid Bulawayo and Gwelo. Another line connects 
Fort Salisbury with Beira, so that actually the Company’s terri- 
tory is in telegraphic communication with Europe by two different 
routes, over 1,400 miles of line having been laid down. 

In 1890 the railway system from the Cape only ran as far as 
Kimberley. This line has been extended to Mafeking, nearly 200 
miles further north, and is now being actively pushed towards 
Bulawayo. The Beira line, which now runs as far as Chimio, on 
the Portuguese frontier, will also be completed to Fort Salisbury, 
whence it will ultimately join the Bulawayo section. This will, of 
course, considerably reduce the cost of transport, and the comple- 
tion of these lines will bring a large influx of settlers, and I do not 
hesitate to predict that before ten years have elapsed more than 
100,000 Europeans will be settled in Rhodesia. 

[t has been said by some critics that the Chartered Company 
had been in no way instrumental in increasing the exports from 
England, but they forget that the whole of the plant for the rail- 
way and telegraph lines has been entirely supplied by English 
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firms. Neither must it be forgotten that it is to the Chartered 
Company alone that England owes the addition of 750,000 square 
miles of most valuable territory, and that this immense region has 
been acquired and developed without the least help from the Gov- 
ernment, and without entailing the cost of a single penny to the 
British taxpayer. The cost of the Matabele war has been entirely 
supported by the Company, and there is every likelihood that the 
present rising will also be crushed without having recourse to finan- 
cial or material help from the Government. 

The present outbreak is certainly to be deplored, but it has for- 
tunately happened at a season when the rains are over; before the 
next rains begin six months will elapse, a space of time more than 
sufficient to restore order. It is far preferable that this rising 
should have occurred now rather than in a few years time, for the 
damage caused to property can be easily repaired, and as soon as 
the natives have been overpowered, work will be resumed with 
fresh activity. Such would not have been the case if the various 
properties had been in a more advanced state of development, and 
if expensive machinery had already been erected on the various 
mines. 

Knowing the country and the resources of the Company as I do 
I have not the slightest doubt but that they will be able to cope 
with the revolution single-handed,* and without applying for help 
from outside. Measures will certainly be adopted as to obviate all 
chance of a similar rising in the future. The original cause of the 
rebellion must be entirely attributed to the influence of the witch- 
doctors ; after the fall of Lo Bengula they were deprived of the 
tremendous power they possessed in his time, and they were 
anxious to recover it. The outbreak of rinderpest supplied them 
for the long looked for opportunity. The natives attribute what- 
ever evil befalls them to witchcraft, or to the influence of the angry 
spirits of their ancestors: when the cattle began to die in large 
numbers the witch-doctors had no difficulty in persuading them 
that it was caused by the spirit of Lo Bengula: they probably 
stated that they had been in communication with his spirit, and 
that he had declared that he would only be appeased if all the 
white men were driven out of the country. The events that took 
place in the Transvaal at the beginning of the year have had 
nothing whatever to do with the rebellion; they may have hastened 
the outbreak, but rinderpest and the influence of the witch-doctors 
are the true motives that led to it. 

Among the accusaticns that have been levelled against the Com- 
pany it has also been said that it is a money-making concern which 
derives its income from the government of men. 


* This article was writien in March. 
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The Company, like any other Government, is bound to earn 
money; no government can carry on the administration of a 
country without loans, and it is the duty of a good administration 
to pay interest on its loans, and to raise money to pay for its 
working expenditure. 

The shareholders have lent the directors a large capital, and are 
well entitled to a return on their outlay. But it is only on the 
good administration of the country that they can rely for their 
profit, for the Company’s revenue is entirely dependent on the 
number of settlers that will come to the country, and on the work 
that will be done by them. The Company merely derives its 
income from a share in the profits of the prospectors, and, as Mr. 
Chamberlain himself has acknowledged, Government could not 
possibly have achieved the work that has been accomplished by 
the Company. 

Had Rhodesia been a Crown Colony its Governor would have had 
his expenditure limited by the Budget voted by Parliament ; he could 
not have exceeded it even with the certainty of a future return, while 
the Chartered Company has been able to expend hundreds of thou- 
sands whenever it has been necessary to do so. So great has been the 
confidence of the shareholders that, although they have received no 
interest on their investment, when a demand was made for an addi- 
tional £1,000,000 this amount was at once subscribed, and found 
exclusively by them. All the Company now asks is to be enabled 
to go on with its operations undisturbed, and to finish the work it 
has so brilliantly begun. Its adversaries are now demanding the 
cancellation of its charter, but this would be an act of most 
monstrous injustice. Would it be fair to deprive men, who have 
not hesitated to lay out millions content to look to the future for a 
return of their outlay, of the chance of receiving a legitimate profit for 
their enormous investment. And even supposing that the shares 
should be refunded at their original price of issue the loss would 
be enormous to all concerned, for it must be remembered that no 
interest has been paid so far, and also that many have purchased 
their shares at a high premium. Leaving aside, however, the 
monetary consideration it is impossible to forget that to the 
Chartered Company alone, Great Britain owes the possession of a 
territory seven and a half times as large as the mother country, 
a territory that has been transformed and that has passed 
from an abject state of barbarism to a high degree of civilization ; 
a territory that will become the home of scores of thousands 
of Englishmen. More than ten thousand British subjects are 
already settled there, and ought they not to be consulted ? 
Then, considering the question from an Imperial point of view, 
would Government be prepared to support the enormous expendi- 
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ture necessary to continue the work of the Company, or is all 
progress to stop suddenly ? 

Perhaps I may now sum up what I saw of Rhodesia and its 
Government during the two years I spent in travelling over it 
from end to end. The country is one of the richest, and the most 
diversely rich, that I ever visited. Its administration, taking it 
as a whole, is conducted by as single-minded and hard-working 
men as I ever came across, and I say this, bearing in mind that I 
have lived for years among the civil servants of India. I never 
saw a better-ordered community than the white inhabitants of 
Rhodesia, whether in an old country or a new; keenly desirous to 
succeed themselves they are yet ever ready to lend a hand to their 
neighbours. Of their splendid self-reliance and self-devotion I can 
say no more in praise than is already written in the history of the 
two wars with the Matabele. As for the founder of this country, 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, I dare to think him by far the greatest man 
that Africa has yet given to the world, and one of the greatest 
men of this century. It would be superfluous to eulogize his 
untiring energy, his discrimination in the choice of his sub- 
ordinates, and the boundless confidence which he inspires in every 
man who has worked with him. It cannot be denied that he is 
rich, if that is a crime; but from all I ever heard there never was 
a man who cared less for money for its own sake. I suppose he 
spends about one twentieth part of his income upon himself. He 
has always been ready and anxious to help the Chartered Com- 
pany out of his own resources, and many are the men in South 
Africa to whom he has given a helping hand in private without a 
word said about it in public. That he values wealth for the 
leverage it gives him to carry out his plans is doubtless true. But 
whether that is a reproach or a glory depends upon the plans 
themselves. I am perfectly independent in my judgment of his 
work, and have had more opportunities than most people of 
forming that judgment ; I should say there never was a man who 
had the greatness of his country more at heart. Should South 
Africa and the Empire be deprived of his services, even in a small 
measure, it would be nothing less than a public calamity. Still in 
the prime of life, he has already achieved a work whose magnitude 
should suffice for immortality. I can only say that I should be 
proud to number among my own countrymen a single man of his 
ability and patriotism. The Chartered Company and its founder 
can be epitomized in a couple of words—a great work and a great 
Englishman. . 

LionEL DECLE. 
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THE MONEY OF THE FAR EAST, 


HE who attempts to deal with the question of money must walk 
warily in the lists. The stoutest minds of our generation have 
tackled each other in that arena, and have wrestled over every 
inch of the ground. But I shall not presume to enter here upon 
our existing controversy, though I fully and readily recognize how 
great are the minds, and how serious are the issues involved in 
Bimetallism. 

Apart, then, from that important question, I shall venture to 
enquire as to the great issues of the future, and these present them- 
selves to me as four questions that, sooner or later, may require 
replies. Is the immense increase of gold to modify the monetary 
policy of Britain? Will India eventually adopt a standard of silver 
or one of gold? Will the United States resort permanently, or at 
all, toa silver standard? What is to be the monetary policy of 
the Far East? Of these problems the first three may eventually 
be solved entirely, and perhaps the last may be settled in part, by 
the statesmen and financiers of Anglo-Saxon blood. 

The monetary history of the world during the last thirty years 
might, until recently, have been summed up in a phrase—the fall 
of silver in its relation to gold. It was a generation ago that a 
slight decline in silver could have been observed upon the London 
market. As the years passed, that decline became more accentu- 
ated owing largely to the double cause that the great com- 
mercial nations of the West excluded silver from their standard, 
and also that concurrently the output of silver greatly increased, 
But if there was a double cause acting against the value of 
silver, there was a double cause still acting in its favour, for 
America, from 1878 onwards, adopted the policy of annually 
buying a vast amount of silver, and also the mints of India 
were freely open to its receipt. But in 1893 the second great 
act occurred in the drama of the overthrow of the white metal. 
In that year America ceased to purchase, and the doors of the 
Indian mints were closed. Thus another heavy blow was dealt at 
the price of silver, which has, indeed, owing to this sequence of 
causes, fallen to about half what it was worth thirty years ago as 
measured in gold. 
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As to the future of that metal, the problem is too obscure for 
calculation, and could be decided by no one less than a prophet. Yet 
the present forces acting in the one direction and the other may be 
briefly enumerated. In favour of a rise in the price of silver is 
the recent diminution of silver mining in the United States. 
Taking the general list of the dividend paying silver and silver-lead 
mines of that country, forty-five in number, it appears that there 
were only seven mines that paid a dividend in 1895. Again, 
according to a recent estimate of the American Mint, the total out- 
put of silver in the States was 60,000,000 ounces in 1893 but had 
fallen to 46,000,000 ounces in 1895. Against this diminution of 
supply must be set an increase in the output of Chili and Bolivia. 
Still, upon the whole, the total output of the world during the last 
few years exhibits a decline. 

Again, there is the immense output of gold in Africa, Australia, and 
elsewhere, which may be held as liable to depreciate on this 
account in its relation to silver and thus to raise the price of the 
latter as measured in gold. On the other hand, some new process 
of extraction and chemical treatment may enormously reduce the 
cost of silver production and vastly extend the range of mining 
activity. Should another great fall occur in silver, we shall see 
what we have seen before—a readjustment of those prices which 
rest on the relative value of gold and silver. Of these prices some 
will rise in silver, while others will fallin gold. For each individual 
price, in my view, hangs by itself in the exchange, and nothing abso- 
lute can be said as to the effect of a fall in silver upon prices. But 
in respect of currency a fall in silver will be of less moment than 
thirty years ago, for it will not affect the currency of those nations 
which are upon a gold or a paper standard, nor will it exercise its 
former influence upon India, whose rupee, owing to the closing of 
the mints, is considerably more valuable as a coin than as silver 
bullion. Emphasis should be placed upon the fact that by slow 
degrees and by practical expedients the world is striving to rid 
itself of the silver question. 

The second phrase necessary to summarise the recent history of 
money is—the flood of gold. How has this affected Great Britain / 
i find that the net imports of gold into this county during the last 
seven years reached the gigantic total of £57,581,000. Looking at 
the preceding ten years there was a net export of gold from our 
shores. 

Where is this gold that has come to us? If we compare the 
immense volume of gold in the Bank of England at the opening of 
this period and the gold there at the close of 1895, it appears that 
no less than £27,000,000 of this new gold has gone into the Bank of 
England, or not far from one-half. As to the remainder, a few 
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millions have gone into coinage, but only afew. The rest must 
have gone into the arts and manufactures, and a little into the 
reserves of banks other than the Bank of England. 

The question naturally arises—is this accumulation of gold a 
good or an evil ? 

As regards our gold currency it has had, I suppose, no effect, for 
our gold circulation only requires a very little new gold annually 
to keep it in repair, and it does not increase. For instance, during 
the last three years reported upon by our mint, only £1,548,000 
was used of new gold for coinage. One clear effect has been to 
strengthen the position of the Bank of England, which has now a 
proportion of reserve to liabilities of about 60 per cent. as against 
40 per cent. some years ago. The further effect has been to make 
loanable capital cheap, and though this may be an evil for those 
who lend, it is an advantage for those who borrow, and thus is in 
no substantial sense a national evil. 

The question as to whether the accumulation will continue is 
very ditlicult to answer. Some portion of the gold that has 
recently reached us is from the United States, and this drain 
would cease if that country were to re-organize its finance upon a 
sound basis. Again, gold has come to us to some extent, because 
France and Germany have not been so anxious to collect gold 
as they were some years ago. If, however, other nations, such 
as India, Japan, or America, were to begin to acquire gold for 
hoarding or for currency the tide of that metal would cease to set 
so strongly towards our shores. Finally, gold has accumulated 
with us so rapidly because, since the Baring crisis, we have not 
lent so freely abroad as heretofore. This reasoning would lead to 
the inference that the causes hitherto enumerated of the increase 
of our gold stock may be only temporary causes. On the other 
hand, it seems very clear that the output of gold will continue for 
many years upon an immense scale, and that London will con- 
tinue to be a free market for the metal. The balance of argument 
seems at present in favour of a continued increase in our stock of 
gold. 

As regards the Silver Question, is it not the East that is 
most interested in silver? Let me compare for a brief space 
Germany and China in this connection. A generation ago Ger- 
tnany was on a silver standard, but since that time on grounds of 
pure self-interest, she has discarded silver and has taken to gold. 
Why should she now trouble herself as to the metal she has 
abandoned ? She produces silver herself, it is true, but on no 
very large scale, and as regards her eastern trade, the Hanseatic 
towns themselves which conduct that business are opposed to 
any idea of “doing something for silver.” She will not, it 
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seems, trouble herself seriously about silver for the good reason 
that it is no business of hers. Compare the position of Germany 
with that of China. The currency of China is barbarous and 
chaotic, and it may be said that she has not a civilized currency 
at all. Still, for general purposes, she may be reckoned a silver 
using country. Suppose that China, awakening to modern ideas, 
or, what is more conceivable, stimulated by the contact of Japan, 
and the pressure of Europe, were to establish mints of her own on 
the lines, not of the recent experiment in Canton, but of India. 
She may in that case find herself in the same situation as India 
before her mints were closed, liable, that is, to the unlimited 
receipt of silver, and to the difficulties which a serious fall in that 
metal would entail. 

The next step is to enquire as to what may be the eventual 
monetary policy of the Far East, by which I mean, China, Japan, 
the Straits, Indo-China, &c. There are four great Powers that 
stand ina circle round the Far East. These four are Australia, 
Russia, India, and the United States. Perhaps in the long run, 
the monetary policy of these Powers may affect and determine 
that of the central states. It may be assumed that Australia at 
all events will not abandon the standard which she now employs. 
For she produces gold for herself in ample quantities, and also 
she is closely connected in her trading interests with the United 
Kingdom. The next country which in the future may be expected 
to exercise a powerful influence upon the East is Russia. An able 
article in the Novosti has recently defined the situation: “ We 
must not forget that we Russians stand between silver-basis Asia 
and gold-basis Europe”; “Russia ought to perceive that the 
solution of her currency problem lies in a gold standard.” 

The policy of Russia is, indeed, towards a gold standard. The cir- 
culating medium is the paper rouble, and so far as that rouble is 
inconvertible she is on a paper standard. On the other hand, she 
has since 1881 been busily collecting an immense stock of gold 
which has now reached the great total of about £100,000,000. 
This has been achieved by gathering her custom dues in gold, 
by storing the output of the Siberian gold mines, and also by 
laying aside some portion of the product of the gold loans which 
she has raised in Europe. If the holders of roubles can claim to 
exchange their paper for this gold, Russia is on a gold standard. 
But, as I gather, though the Imperial Bank holds gold against 
nearly three-fourths of the paper circulation, no holder of a 
note can insist upon getting gold, though of late gold has on 
occasion been paid out for notes. A recent Ukase, referring to the 
rouble circulation, says that its amount is now so far reduced 
as to make it feasible “upon the fulfilment of other essential 
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conditions, to proceed to the final regulation of our monetary 
circulation.” 

The horoscope of India and of the United States remains to be 
drawn. Will the United States resort toa silver standard? It 
would be idle at the present time to forecast the issue of the 
Presidential election. It is conceivable that they may one day slip 
into a silver basis from unwillingness to remedy any longer their 
difficulty in present circumstances of retaining gold On the other 
hand, it is improbable that in the long run their plain com- 
mercial interests will not determine them to take measures to 
remain upon their existing basis. The recent history of the United 
States seems to indicate that time after time when the silver 
standard is in sight the nation draws back and takes measures 
necessary to maintain its gold standard. 

There remains India. What has been the history of India 
since 1893? The reason why the mints were closed in that 
year is easily stated. In 1893 India had to remit to this country, 
in respect of her annual gold obligations, a sum of £16,500,000. 
With each fall of silver the heavier would this annual burden 
become. If the mints were closed, the rupee, no longer coined 
in vast quantities, would rise in price, above the value of the 
bullion contained therein, and, to put the matter simply, the 
debt could be discharged with fewer rupees. Has this expecta- 
tion been justified by the course of events since 1893? The 
fact is that the bullion in a rupee is now worth 114d., whereas 
the rupee itself in the exchange is worth, say, 143d. In other 
words, the rupee as a coin stands over 20 per cent. above its value 
as so much metal. No doubt something must be subtracted from 
this gain. The production of silver in the world was about 
165,000,000 ounces in 1893, and the amount that went to India in 
that year was about 50,000,000 ounces. The reduction of this latter 
demand to a much lower figure in 1894 must evidently have con- 
siderably lowered the price of silver, and this fall again must have 
exercised its influence upon the rupee. Still I think it is clear 
that the closing of the mints, in spite of this factor, has con- 
siderably raised the value of the rupee above what it would have 
been had the mints not been closed. As regards the future, and 
looking to the present condition of Indian finance, is it possible 
that the mints can be reopened? Sir David Barbour, the dis- 
tinguished financier and Bimetallist, has recently written, “It 
seems to me that, with good management, the gold standard may 
be established, though the bulk of the Indian currency can never 
be gold” (The National Review, July, 1894). 

These considerations would lead to the view that the great 
countries which in the future may be expected to have the most 
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considerable dealings and the most intimate connection with the 
Far East will not be upon a silver basis. The future of the 
Far East itself in this regard thus remains for consideration, 
though if silver is to remain stable in the future no doubt the 
question will not present itself in any urgent shape. Towards 
the close ot the recent war between China and Japan a remark- 
able suggestion was made in a certain Tokio journal called the 
Nippon. The writer proposed that the humbled condition of 
China afforded an unique opportunity for the settlement of the 
silver question. The main idea was that an Asiatic Silver Union 
should be formed, under the headship of victorious Japan. The 
other members of this league were to be China and India, not 
to mention such minor states as Singapore, Hongkong, Cochin- 
China, Java, Tonkin, the Philippine Islands, Siam, and Corea. The 
arrangement was to be that China should be ordered to coin silver 
at the rate of about 20,000,000 ounces per annum, that the Indian 
Mints should be re-opened, and that altogether the Asiatic Union 
should pledge itself to the annual purchase of 59,000,000 ounces of 
the white metal. Simultaneously with this arrangement the United 
States should renew the Sherman Act, and recommence their an- 
nual purchase of 54,000,000 ounces. Other countries, it was calcu- 
lated, might be relied upon to buy 40,000,000 ounces annually, and 
thus silver, assured of a market, would cease falling and the silve 

question would be solved. 

The author of this suggestion has, I venture to think, approached 
the question in one respect from the right point of view, namely 
that if the silver question needs settlement by any Government 
interference, that action must come from the Governments of the 
East. At the same time, there are one or two criticisms to be 
made upon his scheme, apart from the practical question as to 
whether India is willing to reopen her mints, or the United States 
to recommence operations under the Sherman Act. In the first 
place, can it be wise that the nations of the earth should, by an 
arbitrary arrangement, be fixed down as regards the amount of 
silver to be annually bought by them? Do not the requirements 
of any nation for silver vary from time to time; and again, even if 
this could be arranged, would it check any fall in the cost of the 
production of silver, which fall must, in its turn, affect the price ? 
In spite of these difficulties or impossibilities, the scheme merits 
attention as being the first attempted solution of this question, as 
far as I know, coming from an Oriental source. 

All the world realizes that in recent years a star of the most 
astounding brilliance has risen in the Eastern heavens—I mean 
Japan. The economists and thinkers of our own ‘country will 
observe with pleasure that this extraordinary people is turning its 
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attention to currency questions as well as to all the other problems of 
modern politics. In a recent report on Japan, addressed to the 
Foreign Office, dated June of last year, the following paragraph 
occurs: “ The currency investigation committee referred to in last 
year’s report still continue their meetings, and it would seem that 
a great deal still remains to be done before the result of their 
labour will be made public.” Though that report has not yet 
reached this country, a Japanese authority tells me that its 
members have decided by a very small majority to adhere at 
present to the existing standard. Of the opinion of the Straits 
we have already heard. Singapore may be said to stand at the 
core and to be the focus of the silver question in the southern 
portion of the Far East. She is situated between India and China, 
and is the centre of a series of silver-using states. Her circulation, 
I believe, is composed partly of Japanese yen and partly of Mexi- 
can dollars,and is thus a pure silver currency. In 1893, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
report upon the monetary situation, and its conclusion has been 
that in view of the evils of a silver standard some coin on a gold 
standard basis should be introduced. But the evidence on which 
this conclusion was based was of a very conflicting nature. 

As regards China, it is utterly impossible to believe that Chinese 
statesmen, upon their own initiative, will establish a currency 
system in the modern acceptation of the word. In the first place 
such a reform would forward the interests of foreign trade, and 
they do not wish to forward those interests, and in the second 
place the Chinese administration is so corrupt that its first and 
last idea would be to make money out of any such establishment, 
a method incompatible with a sound system of currency. Well, if 
they cannot and will not do it, we may have to undertake that, 
duty ourselves. More extraordinary and unexpected things have 
happened than that Europe should have to deal with the Silver 
Question at the bedside of the Sick man of the Far East. 

What is the present situation of Chinese finance? The annual 
revenue received by the central government at Pekin is about 
£15,000,000, a tiny revenue to come from so vast an empire. The 
fact is that this figure in no way represents the sum raised from 
the people, and that a gigantic system of public plunder intervenes 
between the Treasury and the tax-payer. The next point to be 
observed is that the revenue does not fluctuate, or does not fluctuate 
materially, with good and bad years, or with prosperity and adver- 
sity. Like the face of Buddha it alters not; there is something 
immutable even in the receipts of the Son of Heaven. The narrow- 
ness and the fixity of the revenue come substantially from the 
same cause, the great drain of administrative corruption which 
runs between the people and Pekin. To this rule there is one notable 
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exception, the maritime customs which are levied by foreigners 
upon the foreign trade of China. This service was started more 
than a generation ago at the conclusion of the war of 1860, in 
those fortunate days when English influence ruled at Pekin. An 
Englishman was appointed to assist and supervise the local authori- 
ties of Shanghai in the collection of the maritime customs of that 
port.* This institution has grown, and the present Inspector- 
General of Customs, Sir Robert Hart, now collects a revenue of 
about £3,500,000. This is the only reliable branch of revenue in 
China, a fund, that is, which is collected by honest and incorruptible 
officials, and which would, no doubt, alone survive amid the crash 
of the dissolution of the empire of China itself. That this is so 
may be confirmed by the fact that this fund forms the security of 
the loans which China has recently raised in Europe for the 
discharge of her war indemnity to Japan. Such is the extent at 
present of our control or interference with the finances of China. 
What appears to be likely in the future is that if Japan is 
a star, China will be one day a sun in the firmament of 
commerce. She has an exhaustless resource in her myriads of 
cheap workmen; she has labour without labour problems. Her 
material wealth of cotton, silk, tea, and precious metals, coal, and 
iron is supposed to be stupendous. She possesses magnificent 
waterways, and her sea-board gives her touch with the commerce 
of the world. Hitherto these gifts of nature have been cancelled 
by her system of government which has moved upon three pivots, 
love of sham, indifference to the public welfare, and hatred of 
foreigners. But it has become abundantly clear in the recent 
action of France on the south and Russia on the north, and of both 
at the Imperial Court, that all this lethargy must be pushed aside 
and shaken into life. In this matter the divergent and warring 
interests of France and Russia, of England, of Germany, and of 
Japan converge and agree. It is evident that capital, and let us 
hope British capital chiefly, must pour into the development of 
that country, so antique and yet so new to the sense of progress. 
This being so, and it has already begun to be so, from the 
moment that we place our money in China we become necessarily 
most keenly interested in her currency. That currency appears 
to consist partly of silver dollars, partly of copper cash, partly of 
notes of the European banks, partly of the somewhat mysterious 
issues of native bankers in the interior, partly of shoes or ingots of 
silver, and partly, I understand, of bricks of tea. It is dubious 
whether a brick of tea is a satisfactory substitute for a pound 
sterling. Imagine the dangers of a cup of that innocent beverage 
brewed from the current coin of China! At any rate, the more we 
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lend to China, the more certainly shall we have to extend the 
system now managed by Sir Robert Hart, and the more necessary 
will it be to introduce a sound system of currency. The West 
will be called upon in that case to decide the money of the Far East. 

Till recent times, silver ruled the world. In 1816 our Colonies, 
in spite of the recent recognition of gold by the British Govern- 
ment as the basis of home transactions, asked unanimously for the 
silver standard. The sign and symbol of the supremacy of the 
white metal was the dollar of Spain. But that reign is past and 
over, and it has come about that in our own day the money of 
international dealings is the bill on Lendon, and that it is now 
the pound sterling which is everywhere familiar, and which re- 
gulates the exchanges of the world. As Mr. Carlisle, Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, has said, “ No matter what character 
of currency other nations may use, no matter what standard of 
value they may adopt, all their international dealings are sub- 
jected at last to the test of the pound sterling.” The decline 
of silver and the rise of gold have been a process and a growth 
too continuous and too secret for exact calculation or analysis. 
Has it come from the deliberate choice of nations? Germany 
might answer “ Yes”: Turkey might answer “ No.” Has it come 
from the plentifulness of gold, or has gold become plentiful be- 
cause the nations needed it? Why is it that in Hiogo “ forward ” 
transactions on a sterling basis have become the rule among the 
merchants of Japan? Why does China issue her latest loan in 
gold? Why is sterling exchange the index of the commercial 
prosperity of America ? 

That this tendency has been and will be slow is certain, and 
that it should excite opposition is inevitable. The British Empire 
contains within itself various states in all stages of development 
in this respect, but why should we charge ourselves on this 
account with an absurd and anomalous system? We have no 
system within the British Empire; and the absence of any 
system is the mark of freedom. It may suit England to maintain 
a gold standard ; it may suit India to close her mints ; it may suit 
the Straits to live at present upon a silver basis. There is no 
reason why these nations, as they may be called, should abandon 
their own present interests for the sake of an uniform currency, 
merely because they happen to compose a portion of a world-wide 
Empire. Such, at least, is the theory taught us by practical ex- 
perience of the failure of past attempts to unite all upon a similar 
currency by a stroke of the pen. But a common interest seems by 
slow degrees to draw the world in one direction, and thither, at 
the instance only of that very self-interest which now divides them, 
will these nations eventually be drawn. 


GEORGE PEEL. 


SOME GOSSIPING REFLECTIONS. 


THE grandeur of the Czar’s coronation is not all for the gratifica- 
tion of Imperial pride, though it would be as splendid, perhaps, if 
its vast expenditure had no other purpose. And no doubt its 
original purpose is nothing else; and yet, should it occur to any- 
one in Russia to ask whether too much had not been spent in 
many ways upon a gorgeous but a vain show, the enquirer could 
be answered. Similar celebrations in past times have been in- 
finitely wasteful upon little more than the mere barbaric wallowing 
in splendour which is the delight of Eastern princes; but there is 
something about this celebration that lifts it far above those others 
in significance, and justifies its prodigality even to the soberest 
politician and man of the world. 

For whatever may be the future of Russian story, it is evident 
that the rulers of the vast northern empire are preparing for a 
grand march forward in fulfilment of what they and their fathers 
and grandfathers have undoubtingly believed to be its destiny. 
Though during the reign of the late Czar the glacial movement 
from those regions seemed to be arrested, in reality it never ceased. 
Still it went on, though by barely perceptible degrees, and never 
for a day without some addition to the momentum of advance 
when restraint should be removed. The domestic government of 
Russia is said to be extremely bad, and so it seems to be; but as 
to the management of its relations with the rest of the world 
there is nothing like it for steadiness, watchfulness, patience, 
vision for the right moment, courage to seize occasion. Though 
while the third Alexander lived there was little to show on the 
surface for the use of these qualities, there was a great deal under- 
ground, and a great deal more in the provision of opportunity and 
the consolidation of forces in waiting for the timely hour. Appa- 
rently, the Russian Government now feels that the hour is at hand. 
Some influential minds in Russia must believe, indeed, that it is 
rather overpast ; for they began to chafe at what was thought a 
too-complete inaction in Alexander's time. Even before the ap- 
parition of Japan as a strong naval Power and the fall of China 
under her attack, the “ forward” impulse was moving strongly in 
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Russia. The victories of Japan, and the tremendous possibilities 
that then became visible, made the impulse common. Here was 
a call to action so clear, so imperative, above all so promising, that 
Russia rose to it at once; and, so to speak, rose altogether. The 
time had come for a general and definite move onward, and the 
move was begun. But now a halt was called for the coronation of 
the Czar; and every Russian must think it most fortunate and 
fitting at such a time that princes and ambassadors should be 
called from all parts of the earth, but especially out of the East, 
to witness the splendour, and majesty, and might of Russia’s sove- 
reignty. No nation, however great, can remain unimpressed by a 
spectacle which could be matched nowhere else in the world ; and 
when these Japanese and Chinese, these Turks and Turcomans re- 
turn home, it will be found that the magnificence of the Czar’s 
coronation was by no means all unprofitable show. It had paying 
extravagances, and in a thousand years they could hardly be more 
timely. 

When the Czar’s father died it was universally felt that a great 
security for peace had gone, and that was true. It was true, 
though why Alexander the Third was so resolute for peace had 
more than one explanation. The first of them was, no doubt, that 
he had a real desire for peace; or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that a natural wish was strengthened and con- 
firmed by the allegiance of a strong affection for his consort, whose 
every thought as Russian Empress was for peace. But it is more 
than suspected that something else weighed with the Czar heavily. 
Hard-working and painstaking as he was in his country’s business, 
Alexander had no belief in himself as a commanding genius: 
knew himself, in fact, of so plain a wit that it would be wise to 
avoid the dazzle and entanglement of great and hazardous affairs. 
Autocrat he was, and determined to remain; but a sagacious 
modesty told him that that could only be done by keeping the 
business of government as much as possible within the ordinary 
round. Adventure beyond that limit would have been darkness to 
him. To his own consciousness it would have placed the fortunes 
of the Empire in the hands of men whose superiority of judgment 
he could believe in without being able to gauge it, or to rely upon 
it with a knowledgeable confidence from day to day.* Sound 
reasons these for abstaining from adventure, but not always satis- 
factory to everybody about him; which partly explains the re- 
bound toward a more active policy which, as if witha sigh of relief, 
immediately ensued upon Alexander’s death and burial. Not but 


* At bottom, it was probably this feeling which made Alexander the Third so 
extremely shy of association with that abounding, versatile, volatile, even 
bewildering genius, the German Emperor. 
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that he himself had to move in his later years. It was in his time 
that the French alliance was arranged—not, we may believe 
(though that was long the favourite because most flattering theory 
in England), with the mere intention of bleeding the French 
treasury. 

One thing, at any rate, may be regarded as certain. The sudden 
and startling development of events in the Far East would have 
forced the peaceful Emperor upon a course of policy no less prompt 
and decisive than that which was adopted by his son. Nor can 
there be much doubt that it would have been the same policy, 
taken up with the same vigour, and with the same readiness not 
only to perceive that a new era in the world’s history had begun 
but to take advantage of it ina leap. Therefore it is vain in every 
sense to lament that the peaceful Emperor is with us no more. 
Had he lived till to-day, our position would have been just what 
it is—neither better nor worse. The rise of Japan and the collapse 
in China altered everything, setting the policy of all the greater 
Continental states definitely in a new current. At the critical 
moment Russia dashed forward to take the lead which she had 
been so patiently working for ; Germany and France shaped a wise 
course in Russia’s wake; England, with an immensity of self- 
congratulation which is enough to make a Briton’s heart ache, 
elected for what was called “a policy of abstention”; and the 
situation thus created remains. For the time it is unperturbed. 
There is no reported movement, except in a direction which was 
thought absurdly impossible when, a year ago, I recommended a 
look-out for it as a probable event of immense importance: a 
movement of reconciliation and arrangement between Russia 
and Japan. There is that, apparently, and certain courtesies of 
elaborate emphasis (us when the Czar spoke of the French soldiery 
as “our brothers in arms”) have passed between St. Petersburg 
and Paris. But otherwise all is quiet on the threshold of a great 
time of change. The world waits upon Russia, and Russia is 
absorbed in the august ceremony of crowning the Czar. 


In a review article lately written by a close and anxious observer 
of foreign affairs, I read that at this moment Lord Salisbury is dic- 
tator; “never in modern times—not excepting Bismarck—has 
there been such a dictator as he.” Lord Salisbury stands for 
England ; wherefore the meaning of the statement is that Eng- 
land is dictator. But this same article ends with a grave and 
strong expression of fear that the vane is steadily pointing to war. 
If so, England cannot be dictator, for her dictation would be 
for peace ; there would be no alarm at all in the movements of the 
vane. And, indeed, whatever potentialities England may have held 
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in hand up to a very recent date (and I, for one, believe them to 
have been enormous), it will be wiser now to consider and prepare 
our every available means of resisting dictation than to repose 
upon confidence in England’s dictatorship. This we can do with 
a cheerful sense that though she may not be able to command 
the situation exactly, her position has improved. It has im- 
proved by the disappearance of some extravagant illusions, by 
a general recognition of certain important facts, and even by 
some approach to a line of policy which is neither angling 
for impossible friendships nor retirement within the airy en- 
trenchments of isolation. The idea that this last-named policy 
was not only a lofty one but a most expedient was shattered and 
dispelled just as,in my pessimistic way, I said it would be : through 
the restive dubieties and uncontrollable difficulties of the Italian 
kingdom. Very little attention had been bestowed upon these 
doubts and trials; no weight whatever seems to have been allowed 
to them by the greater Powers ; but, on a sudden, the Abyssinian 
misfortunes of Italy brought them into full effect, with the imme- 
diate consequence of drawing England out of a policy of isolation. 
The strangely-eccentric revelations of the Italian Green Book show 
that the stability of the Triple Alliance was even more enfeebled 
than anyone believed outside the Foreign Offices. Of active life 
little remained to it; it was but a shell; and now it appears that in 
January last Italy was on the edge of a quarrel with England 
which must have gone near to shake down the whole fabric visibly. 
The shock of the Italian defeat in Abyssinia, and dread of its effect 
in altering the international relations of Italy, had a different 
result; which was, reconstitution of the Triple Alliance, with 
England in closer connection with it. 

So it is said, and so I wish to believe. The closer association of 
England with the Triple Alliance, as a necessity more than a policy, 
is what I have been preaching for years, amidst many dissonant 
voices ; and it is something to find the necessity half-admitted, 
at least, by the action of the Government. The later course of 
events has been very enlightening, and we are nearly all of one 
mind on the subject of alliances now. The universal satisfaction 
with what are understood to be Lord Salisbury’s recent arrange- 
ments is good evidence that isolation is no longer thought to 
be both dignified and safe, and that Englishmen are pretty 
generally agreed upon the vanity of looking in any but one direction 
for mutually helpful understandings. There are many, however, 
who still think that England’s tie to the Triple Alliance should be 
very slight; and that as to making it a quadruple confederacy, 
nothing could be more unwise. No set of politicians need be less 
disturbed than the one that holds this view. The German Govern- 
ment is of the same mind, which practically puts the matter out 
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of question. The times have changed since that Government 
would have welcomed England into the alliance as joyfully as 
would Austria and Italy. This change set in before the opening of 
new fields of ambition in the Far East, and that event completed it 
at a stroke. Freedom to work in harmony with Russia and France 
in those regions is now a cardinal point of German policy. It is 
not a point that could be given up for an English alliance, unless 
upon such conditions as only an England desperate could assent to ; 
whereby we may understand that if on the one hand our association 
with the Triple Alliance is narrowed by British caution, on the other 
it is limited by the revised policy of the German Empire. In short, 
England is protected nowadays from entangling alliances not only 
by the discretion of her later years, but by the futility of attempt- 
ing some arrangements and extraordinary difficulty in making 
others. 

A good view of the actual situation may be obtained, I think, 
by contemplation of the somewhat curious conception of the 
range and use of the Triple Alliance which obtains in Berlin. Evi- 
dently, it is considered operative only within the European area 
of course including the Balkan country, where Austria has impor- 
tant interests, and equaily of course the Mediterranean, where 
Italy has need to be very watchful. Within this area, it seems, 
Egypt may also be included, on’ condition of England’s friendliness 
to the league of the three Powers. This is her return for going 
back to her relations with the Triple Alliance when that confederacy 
was in its vigour. At the same time, it is to be understood that 
beyond this area the members of the Alliance are at liberty to 
make whatever partnerships seem good to them, and to take 
whatever course the wisdom of their respective rulers may point 
out. At any rate, that liberty is reserved for the German Empire ; 
Austria and Italy being little concerned with anything outside of 
what we have called the European area. But that is not our case. 

Of course it is a matter of great importance to us that peace 
between the Continental states should be secured—of great 
moment, too (especially if imperative interference from France 
and Russia was threatened), to have strong support in Egypt 
Yet Egypt is not everything to us—it is, indeed, of most import- 
ance on account of Britain’s vast interests south and east of Egypt. 
But it is to these remoter parts of the earth, to distant Asia, to 
southern Africa, that the ambitions of empire and the struggle for 
trade have been transferred ; and it is there, and not in Europe, that 
England is most endangered. When war is talked of, what does 
it mean except that England will presently be compelled to face a 
“squeeze ” at the extremities of her empire, and is not expected to 
yield without fighting ? What on this point says the writer of the 
well-informed article on “ Our Relations with Germany” in the 
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sober and unsensational Quarterly Review? “As to the position 
of England, nobody who knows what is going on in Europe can 
doubt for a moment that it has become critical. The guides 
whom she has followed for thirty years and more have preached 
the gospel of indifference to all European affairs ”—and _parti- 
cularly a superiority to alliances. “The result, which many have 
foreseen, is that she is threatened with a coalition which may com- 
pass the destruction of her power.” It isso. The field of opera- 
tion is already marked out—more definitely than elsewhere in 
those eastern parts of the world where Germany, chief member of 
our Triple Alliance, prepares to work in company with Russia and 
France; that is to say, with the coalition against England. Good 
German policy, no doubt, and perfectly legitimate; but what a 
curious duplication of alliances, and how strange the position of 
Engiand between the two! 


Strange, too, it is to observe that though we are all pessimists 
now the nation is no whit less cheerful than before. And yet not 
strange ; because in this matter of England’s standing in the 
world, her relations with other countries, their competition with 
her in arms, commerce, empire, and the prospect which those 
competitions open out, “pessimism” was only a wrong name for 
a right reading of facts and consequences. The facts of a case 
may be unpleasant, and their natural consequences (unless some 
remedy be found for them) yet more so. But their discovery is 
not pessimism, or how sad a pessimist he must be who sights an 
ambush or reports a leak in an overladen ship. Surely, a Mark 
Tapley might make the announcement in either case without loss 
of character; nor is there any reason why he should be reproached, 
when he brings his warning, with casting a gloom upon those 
whom he informs. 

That, however, is hardly a right way of putting it. In this case 
the warners—or rather the alarmists, a much better word—were 
called pessimists only where they failed to inform; and it unfor- 
tunately happened that, for one reason or another, a large number 
of persons could not or would not be informed. Sometimes—it 
must have been so—their perceptions were at fault. Sometimes 
prejudice, sometimes principle stood in the way. Confidence, 
again, is a much more “swagger” réle (the slang word serves well 
in this place) than apprehension; and there was always the diffi- 
culty that recognition of approaching dangers would have to be 
followed by the worry and expense of prevention. In short, what 
called itself cool-headedness, calm-mindedness, in opposition to 
“ pessimism,” was either insensibility to surrounding facts, or un- 
willingness to face them, or the two weaknesses combined. 

However, all that is past. Alarms cannot be neglected as 
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pessimist, or anything of that sort, when they come in the shape of 
facts demonstrable to eye and ear ; which is now the way in which 
they present themselves. So presented, of course they meet with 
universal acknowledgment. What is more satisfactory, acknow- 
ledgment is quite unattended by dismay; from which it appears 
that alarm might just as well have been allowed its effect 
on the public mind when preparation and forestalment had a 
far wider scope than they have now. They are, in fact, narrowed 
to nothing in every direction but one—the dockyards. Diplomacy 
will, of course, do all it can for us, but it is there that effort is most 
limited. Up to the time when “the abstention policy” of 1895 
was adopted (it is only fair to Lord Rosebery to say that this 
policy of his was applauded by everybody, except the pessimists), 
England remained well within the pale of diplomatic action. But 
that unfortunate error went far to put her out of it, by its effect 
upon Germany on the one hand, Russia on the other. Since then 
England has never had much freedom in dealing with the other 
great Powers. This may seem a strange thing to say, but it is only 
a repetition, in another guise, of the familiar statement quoted 
from The Quarterly Review: “England is threatened with a 
coalition.” Every schoolboy who suffers from being sent to 
Coventry is aware of a similar exclusion from diplomatizing. But 
there is no need to go afield for parables after last year’s ex- 
perience of the European Concert. 

Optimism is of course the right rule of conduct both for men 
and nations. That I have always thought; only it must not be 
an optimism without intelligence and without courage. It must 
not be the sort of optimism which, to keep itself cheerful, must 
blot menace out by looking another way, and obliterate coming 
danger by turning its back upon it. In private life that is 
Micawberism. In public life no appropriate name sufficiently 
civil has yet been invented for it; but it is that which England 
is being roused from a little too late. If we could go back to 
the times of the Duke of Wellington, and use the language which 
that great man was accustomed to employ when he wished to be 
both accurate and emphatic, there would be no difficulty in de- 
scribing this unhappy state of feeling. That, however, cannot be 
done; and therefore we must be content to say of aspurious optim- 
ism which is part moral weakness, part intellectual timidity, and 
2 great deal mixed up with political considerations of the lowest 
character, that nothing more foolish and ignoble was ever a 
subject of boasting. 

In the conduct of affairs, the true and worthy optimism is that 
which takes care to know the worst on all sides, and then, undis- 
mayed by the magnitude of the tasks it may discover, sets to work 
upon them with a cheery determination to put up with no defeat. 
VOL, XXVIL. 36 
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Or rather I should say that to be neither pessimist nor optimist, 
though playing the part of both; to probe, enquire, prepare like 
the one, and, having done so, to take action like the other—that is 
the character of the preferable public man. Jews are the most 
successful traders in the world, I believe, because that is their 
character in trade. None more circumspect, none more suspicious, 
none less alarmed by the mere greatness of an enterprise, or more 
sanguine, daring, and persistent in attack upon well-surveyec 
ground. It is the worst of student-politicians that they are not 
like Jews. Never quite satisfied with the evidence, as the student- 
nature is, they stop at circumspection and suspicion, or go forward 
from that point timidly. It is the best of soldier-politicians that 
they are like the Jews; and our misfortune is that, during the 
thirty years of which our Quarterly Reviewer speaks, the numbers 
of the inferior cast have multiplied while those of the better sort 
have dwindled. As a consequence, the most fatal business of the 
nation, that which concerns its very existence as a Power that 
may not be meddled with, has been evaded and put off; while 
measures like the Education Bill evoked a perfect hurricane of nag- 
ging refinements and artificial passions. As long as such a state 
of things goes on, it is useful work, I take it, to sound the note of 
warning as occasion requires, even though it be done pessimisti- 
cally; for the pessimism does not matter, while the truth and 
the neglect of it matter a great deal when they concern an 
empire's security. 

Of course there is such a thing as political pessimism, though 
that is not to be called so which is only the ery of the look-out-man 
on board ship when “ breakers” come in sight, or when another 
vessel is seen bearing down for a probable collision. And a 
very noxious thing political pessimism may be ; when it is des- 
pairing, for example—counselling despair or exhaling it for the 
enervation of others. It is then even worse than the “ optimism ” 
that waits with an empty mind for whatever may turn up. There 
is little of it, however, so far as I can see, though whether there 
will not presently be more is a speculation that occasionally fills 
my vacant hours. When the “squeeze” of which I was an early 
prophet is more shrewdly applied, I wonder how many of the 
yallant optimists who scout the conception will stand up for 
resistance? That, however, is putting the question too roughly. 
[ mean that I wonder how many of them will immediately embrace 
political pessimism as men of the world? Some day or other 
that will be a question of the profoundest gravity ; the whole tenor 
of the last chapters of Britain’s history will turn upon it. For 
me the answer is, Only a few. Yet were it my lot to have any 
part in the shaping of affairs, 1 should proceed as if there might be 
many: for when the time comes for the transformation of that 
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few it will be seen what political pessimism can be at its worst. 
At its best it is a sore affliction, bred of patriotic anxiety and 
endured in silence ; but many who know it even as a torment are 
as ready to fight against what they believe to be inevitable as 
though they were the gayest optimists in the kingdom. 


An acknowledged Tory—Tory of this time, Whig of an older 
generation—may say freely what he thinks of Radicalism, because 
it is understood and allowed that he speaks with prejudice; an 
understanding which puts everything on a fair foot. I say, there- 
fore, that I hope it is a familiar thought with all good Englishmen 
that the decline of England as the paramount Power on earth 
dates from the rise of the new school of Liberals. 

Answer will probably be made, in lawyer-like form, that England 
has suffered no decline as paramount Power, and that the decline 
she has suffered is not to be ascribed in any way to the new school 
of Liberals. The first clause of the answer may be taken as merely 
formal. I know that many Liberals do deny that England has 
sunk to a lower place, but every Tory is aware that the denial is 
partly the cry of uneasy consciousness, partly an error naturally 
arising from the Liberal’s way of looking at things. In estimating 
the relative strength of England and other nations, he puts into 
the English account a variety of moral forces which would be 
no more available in the day of conflict than the beauty of a 
cerainic vase when it comes into collision with an iron pot. He 
thinks of England’s enormous riches—ability to raise £200,000,000 
without an additional penny of taxation, and so forth—as if they 
were their own and our protection: a well-calculated comfort if 
wars were not so promptly decided, or if the price of a shell would 
fill the cannon’s mouth. The armed poverty of the Germans 
against the half-armed wealth of France—the result of that match 
conveys no lesson to him; and something in his principles forbids 
him to consider how instructively the “latent resources” of France 
went to fill the war-chest of her triumphant foe. The more he 
contemplates the tremendous armaments of the Continental Powers, 
the more he is persuaded that they are in reality “a source of 
weakness”; nor can he doubt that what they are tending to is 
general disarmament. The alliance of one group of these Con- 
tinental Powers against another seems to him natural enough. 
But an alliance for purposes hostile to England is quite incredible ; 
and he has a score of reasons for justifying unbelief, the first of 
them being that since his own arrival into the world coalitions of 
that design have become anachronisms. When we first hear that 
something of the kind is contemplated, he laughs at us in so 
superior a way for listening to the rumour, that we doubt whether 
we are not indeed a little nervous and behind the times, The 
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alliancing goes on in public; but still there is nothing in it—a 
mere comedy got up to facilitate Bourse operations. It is a declared 
alliance ; and now he demonstrates the psychological absurdity of 
imagining that a people passionately addicted to absolutism can 
form a lasting combination with another which habitually sings 
the Marseillaise. 

The politicians whose habits of thought are thus illustrated from 
the recent course of European history are not likely to admit that 
England has taken a lower place in their time, or by any means 
through their influence on the direction of English affairs. But 
though the drop is relative, it is perfectly cognizable ; and if the 
new Liberalism may claim acquittance of entire responsibility for 
it, that unhappy product of the nineteenth century remains answer- 
able for nearly all that England has contributed to her own decline 
from supremacy. 

Several explanations unite to show how it achieved this bad dis- 
tinction. The new Liberalism was the direct offspring of a time of 
very positive and yet most vain illusions. Of these the parent fancy 
was that the reign of Force was over; that an era of moral suasion 
had begun ; and that, to signalize the change, Militarisim was about 
to undergo painless extinction at the hands of Commerce. 
Associated with this idea was another, which was that the old 
order disappearing, the domination of courts, cabinets, oligarchies 
and the like, would naturally lapse with it. The new cutie would 
as naturally be directed by the Popular Will; a much more trust- 
worthy authority, with a genuine claim to divine or divining 
inspiration. Most of the propagators of the parent fancy lived to 
see that it was not to be verified, and said no more about it 
Meantime, however, by some mysterious process like that which 
gives to whole generations different moods, an entirely new order 
of mind, bred from the phantasims of the Cobden period, found 
incorporation in many births. As it ripened to maturity this 
strange accession to political life in England advanced upon the 
public stage, and we had the new Liberalism. 

The remarkable thing about this development, to take one view 
of it, or this “sport,” to take another, was this. Though the millen- 
nial ideas of the middle of the century were contidently held, they 
were not supposed to be beyond disproof. As a matter of course, 
they were understood to be subject to observation and judgment 
in the field of experience. The peculiarity of the new order of 
minds was that their whole constitution seemed to have been 
framed on these ideas, of which they were an organic part. They 
entered into its substance. Instead of being exterior objects of 
perception, they were themselves components of sight. Instead of 
standing without for judgment, they were part of the intellectual 
machinery of these minds; which, though strange, is not so very 
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strange. Reasons have been given for thinking that mental 
differences infinitely more wonderful may be found in many a 
planet. 

However, what we are at present concerned with is the operation 
of this new element in the political activities of the time, and its 
influence in shaping the fortunes of England. Evidence of its 
character is to be seen in the new Liberal’s loathing of the very 
sound of “foreign affairs”—what is signified being so little like 
abrogation of the reign of Force, or anything precursory of the 
millennium. There are occasions when he must needs listen 
to debate on foreign affairs with polite attention ; occasions when 
he must needs discuss them himself. But except when the debate 
is not political, but sentimental or emotional, his whole feeling on 
the subject is one of aversion, avoidance, repugnance instinctive : 
as the foregoing account of his genesis would naturally prepare us 
for. A yet more remarkable corroboration of that account, how- 
ever, remains to be mentioned; namely, an ignorance of foreign 
affairs that cannot be explained by lack of study or want of in- 
formation; for it exists abundantly where there should be the one 
and must be plenty of the other. That this ignorance is extremely 
common in the new Liberalism is a matter of notoriety. With 
occasional exceptions, of course, it runs through all ranks, from 
those where it is no surprise to others where it seems almost 
impossible; and impossible it would be if a strange aversion from 
the subject were not accompanied by as strange a deadness of 
understanding. But how should that be in the case of men who 
are eager students? who, among many vigorous gifts of under- 
standing, have some that may err but no other stillborn ? and who, 
by their rank in responsible statesmanship, have the strongest 
call neither to be ignorant nor indifferent in so great a matter ’ 
The only answer seems to be, because they are born so, being of 
the brood above described. 

Now as for the aversion from having anything to do with foreign 
attairs (Continental affairs being understood), it evidently means at 
bottom a resolute unwillingness to acknowledge that the old 
barbaric order still goes on. The old ambitions, the old conten- 
tions, the old strugzle for existence and supremacy that raised and 
cast down nations before the Nile knew anything of Egyptian 
dynasties, still pursue their unceasing course. Apparently, they 
cannot be arrested, nor even moderated ; but it is possible to with- 
hold from them all recognition and countenance. England, an 
island kingdom, could hold aloof and should hold aloof. To allow 
herself to be drawn again into the old complications would not 
only be to imitate the gambler who, with his fortune made, runs 
back to the tables, but would be treachery to civilization and 
“eliberate abandonment of the best hope of progress. These, and 
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such as these, were the ideas that worked in the new Liberalism, and 
no one can deny that as ideas they were admirable. The un- 
fortunate truth is, however, that had their merit been thrice as 
great, they would have ranked for impracticability with the in- 
tention of that good Englishwoman who never spoke French to 
I'rench people because “it only encouraged them.” Within certain 
limits, no doubt, these ideas might have been acted upon to very 
great advantage. But the wise limit was unperceived or scorned, 
with the result that civilization and progress are in more danger 
of interruption now—at any rate in England and throughout the 
British Empire—than they have ever been since they took their 
present value. 

This result could hardly have been achieved (how it was done 
will be touched upon presently), but for the fact that the new 
Liberalism was heritor not only of the illusions of Cobden’s time, 
but also of the accompanying doctrine that the grand concern of 
mankind is social progress, for which everything else should be 
sacrificed. It is a doctrine held with certain reserves by men of 
ull parties; but its representation fell to the new Liberalism, 
which held it without reserves, and thus acquired a great 
hold upon the dominant popular will, It was an_ easy 
thing to preach that militarism is specially hostile to social 
progress; to condemn on that as well as on lower ground all 
“meddling with Continental affairs”: to inculeate a horror of 
ulliances as both entangling and reprobate; and to exalt the wis- 
dom of leaving to Continental Powers the excitement of ruining 
themselves by endless competition in arming. It was easy, and it 
succeeded too well; for the sacrifice to social progress included all 
reasonable sense of what national security demanded. On every 
head of exhortation the arguments of the new political spirit were 
extremely plausible ; but, translated into action, they depended for 
success upon the assumption that nations are free to “ retire” with 
their fortunes, and to declare themselves out of the universal 
scheme of contention. That, however, is no more allowed to 
empires than to field-grasses, or to any particular member of the 
insect world. The old order, with its everlasting struggle for self- 
preservation and ascendancy, goes on; in it the British Empire 
occupies a vast space; and though to declare ourselves out may be 
infinitely desirable, it is also infinitely ridiculous. I daresay this 
will be called a “ gospel of despair,” though it is only recognition of 
one of the most obvious, pervading, and irresistible conditions of 
life on earth. 

And therefore we find that not to meddle with Continental 
affairs is no security against Continental meddling with us. We 
declined to compete in any way with Europe’s enormous arma- 
ments, an1 they went on all the more merrily (not breaking down, 
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and probably cheered by the hope of ultimate recoupment) on 
account of our abstention; and our refusal to form alliances, in- 
stead of putting an end to the custom, brings on us what better 
judgments than mine call an evident coalition. Understanding all 
this at last. we take fright. We arm at a prodigious rate, in hope 
of being allowed time enough to make ourselves secure, but with 
no certainty: and there seems little reason to doubt that, even at 
this moment, ofticial England would eagerly seek alliances but 
for the belief that the new Liberalism will stand nothing of the 
kind. “Behold the deeds that are done of Mrs. Jones!” 

Nothing can be more unfortunate than this tendency of official 
England, and of those who are best able to instruct and modify 
popular opinion, to accept existing conditions of the public mind 
as immutable—fatal. It is, indeed, more than a tendency; and per- 
haps the most striking illustration of it is the assumption, which 
is general, that no earthly consideration could bring the English 
peop'e to endure a halfpenny tax on a four-pound loaf. No 
matter what the cheapness of bread nor how secure its cheapness. 
no matter what the misfortune which the halfpenny tax would 
remedy or avert, the English people will not suffer a particular in- 
fringement of Free Trade principle by the particular imposition 
of that halfpenny. Put the case as hardly as you please, and the 
same answer is returned by the spokesmen of all parties. Granted 
that the existence of a large agricultural population is an immense 
and a common benetit to every country ; granted that agriculture 
cannot decay without the loss of nuch more than a mere industry : 
vrant that British agriculture really is threatened with extinction. 
that all this is understood, and that a likelihood of the nation’s 
heing starved out in case of war is also known—nevertheless, the 
people will not stand a halfpenny loaf-tax. 

This is the assertion, which is often made with pride in what is as- 
serted. Can it be true? and how is it ascertained? It seems to me : 
very surprising thing that the English people should be capable of a 
determination so monstrously unpatriotic, so unimaginably brutish, 
as this which is imputed to them; for it means that the present 
veneration of Britons believes it has a moral right to eat up the 
whole future prosperity of the kingdom in cheap ha’porths, and 
at the same time bring upon their country a grave risk of famine 
and destruction thereby. The politicians may say what they please, 
and the newspaper writers likewise: I do not believe a word of this. 
Were the facts, as here assumed, well known (which is the assump- 
tion), | am not to be persuaded that the people of England would 
answer (which is in effect the assertion), “To heil with the country’s 
future: the fourpenny loaf shall not be fourpence halfpenny.”’ 
As for the way in which the immoveable resolution of the people 
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has been ascertained, it is probably this: the politicians have con- 
sulted the election agents, and the newspaper writers have scarched 
in their own economic principles. With every desire to avoid 
what the paragraph writers of an earlier day used to call “scan. 
mag.,” I will add one other little word; which is that a well- 
established assertion that the country will never suffer this, never 
allow that, is in many cases convenient absolution from a great deal 
of trouble and responsibility. For the rest, instruct the people 
in the facts, give them to understand, do so with the same free- 
dom as if there were no elections, and both their intelligence and 
their patriotism will be found as good as most things in a world of 
imperfection. 

It was not, however, to speak of agriculture that I began these 
last paragraphs—meaning rather to illustrate from foreign affairs 
the growing habit of discovering unconquerable resolutions in the 
popular will. We used to hear that, unless under absolute menace 
of war, the country would allow no Government to emulate the 
vast armaments of the Continental Powers. But the magnificent 
additions to the navy in which we all delight were begun by a 
Government in secret fear, but not in proclaimed apprehension, 
that war-storms were brewing at no great, distance. This han1- 
some provision was followed by more and greater, while still there 
was no visible allegable menace of war; the shock from Berlin 
and the surprise from Washington being later events. And was 
there any British murmuring? Was there not something like re- 
joicing ? Everybody knows the answer. Now had the beginnings 
of reinstituting a vast preponderating navy been resolved upon 
three years before—as they might have been with the same percep- 
tion of need and the merest hint of it from the Government of the 
day—they would have been worth so much more that it is hard to 
say how much, Consider: the dockyard work lately done, now in 
hand, and yet to be undertaken, all finished months ago! Now we 
are told most positively that the country will never listen to any 
project of alliances. Indeed, only a few weeks ago the country 
was represented as literally basking in the splendour of an isola- 
tion absolutely complete. Since then, however, England has been 
replaced in the Triple Alliance more firmly than before. Such is 
the belief, at any rate; and no one will deny that it was gladly 
received and is cherished with much satisfaction. These things 
are instructive ; and they confirm a long-standing conviction that 
the country is courageous and docile to a degree that it gets no 
credit for, in affairs for which it cares much though aware that it 
‘an know but little. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


UNION, SPIRITUAL, OR ECCLESIASTICAL? 


Ir has been asked whether good or harm will result from the pre- 
sent discussion of the re-union question. Will the cause of re- 
union be promoted or prejudiced by it? Will Christian people be 
drawn nearer to one another or driven farther apart? Will tho 
moral and spiritual vigour of men and Churches be increased ? 

There can hardly be given a decided yes or no to any of these 
questions. Much depends on men’s moods and mental attitudes. 
King Arthur’s words, “Ye have seen what ye have seen,” are 
appropriate whenever the high vision of some heavenly glory is 
brought within the range of human thought. The gain depends 
on the spirit within. 

But however this question may be settled, it seems to be essen- 
tial that mistaken expectations regarding the re-union of Christen- 
dom should as far as possible be abandoned. It is of little profit 
to look for re-union in wrong directions; and it seems the duty of 
all who desire re-union to dissipate misconceptions. One phrase, 
as it seems to me, may give, if it has not already given, rise to 
misunderstanding. The phrase I speak of is Corporate Re-union. 

It has been taken for granted that this is the same as Organic 
Re-union. But the phrase Corporate Re-vnion has been loosely 
used—not to express the re-union of Christendom into one world- 
wide society, governed by the same laws and by one head; but to 
express re-union approached by the action of existing Christian 
bodies as distinct from the action of individuals. 

A passage in Lord Halifax’s paper (National Review, November, 
1895, p. 420) illustrates this sense of the phrase. He repudiates 
the suggestion that corporate re-union savours of flesh and blood, 
and is a proposition to save the indivduil soul the pangs, the 
throes, and the anxieties of individual submission. Corporate re- 
union is therefore understood as that which stands in contrast with 
individual action. Corporate re-union may be taken to mean that 
re-union which is brought about by the action of existing Christian 
bodies. It is are-union due to corporate action. But it must not be 
therefore assumed that the result of this corporate action will be 
the formation of one organization, of on? pattern, in all parts of the 
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world, ruled by one visible head, and governed wholly by dentical 
laws. If this is the kind of re-union which is dreamed of, it must 
remain a dream for many years tocome. Inthe judgment of many, 
it will be regarded as a dream, destined to remain a dream as long 
as the world, as we know it, lasts. It will be regarded by some as a 
dream outside the range of those legitimate hopes which our Lord 
Himself has sanctioned. It is a dream which is no part of catholic 
expectation. 

Many of us are sincerely desirous of re-union. The divisions of 
Christendom are a snare and a sin; the progress of Christ’s faith 
is hindered by them; the security and confidence of faithful 
Christian people are shaken and troubled by them. We feel that 
to substitute union where there is now division would be like life 
from the-dead. To break down our denominational hedges, as 
Dr. Dillinger said, and to shake hands over them would be an 
increase of love, and in consequence an increase of power. But 
organic re-union under one visible head forms no part of our ex- 
pectations or of our hopes. We believe that re-union in such a 
form would be too dearly purchased, for it does not appear to us 
to be a possible, or legitimate, or catholic, expectation. We find 
no warrant for it in our Lord’s teaching; we tind no idea of it in 
Apostolic writings; the Catholic Church before the division ot 
Christendom entertained no such idea. The best writers of our 
own communion viewed such a theory of unity as a mischievous 
and mistaken one. It may appear to some needless to recapitulate 
these statements; but in the discussion respecting re-union some 
such expectation of one ecclesiastical body politic under one 
visible head seems to be taken for granted. Of this Lord Halifax’s 
paper affords an illustration. Lord Halifax has shown in this 
matter a tender and generous spirit, and a brotherly fervour which 
evokes our deepest sympathy, and we are reluctant to seem to 
criticize his words; but he would be the last man to desire other 
than frankness in this discussion. His paper shows this, as I be- 
lieve, mistaken expectation. Fer instance, on p. 415, he says, 
“The head of Christendom, the Pope himself—Leo XIIIL,—has 
addressed a letter, Kc.” On p. 418 he quotes Cardinal Vaughan's 
words, “ Re-union, then, must mean a return to the visible union 
which formerly existed when there was one united body under 
one visible head.” Lord Halifax does not, of course, admit the 
full Roman claim; but he seems to look forward to a re-union 
under a visible head. He thinks it would be possible without 
compromise to admit that the Pope is head of the Church by : 
distinct act of our Lord, and at the same time to maintain the 
rights of the Episcopate as no less divinely derived (p. 419). 

I am not dealing for the moment with the Latin claims. I am 
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only dealing with the expectation of a re-union under one visible 
head without any reference to the question who or what that 
visible head may be. This expectation is clearly present to the 
mind of Lord IfLalifax. It is probably present to the mind of 
others. And as this may be the ease, it does not seem needless to 
repeat some of the commonplaces on this question. 

1. There is nothing in our Lord's teaching to warrant such an 

expectation, The whole spirit of His teaching is against it. He caine 
to form a brotherhood in which there should be no lordship. “ Ye 
know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them. 
Not so shall it be among you” (Matt. xx. 25, 26). “Be not ye 
called Rabbi, for one is your teacher, and all ye are brethren ” 
(Matt. xxiii. 8,10). If He spoke of thrones, He spoke of twelve 
thrones: “Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Isracl” (Matt. xix. 28). No man, indeed, will deny that 
Simon Peter took a leading place among the Apostles, and that 
our Lord recognized his leading qualities. But there is no sign of 
supremacy expressed in our Lord’s language nor in the after-his- 
tory. The Acts of the Apostles tells the story of men administer- 
ing the atiairs of the Church as brethren and equals. And this 
after-history confirms the expectations which our Lord’s teaching 
suggested. The Church is a brotherhood. It is not organized 
with a visible head on earth. It would occupy too much space to 
discuss Matt. xvi. 18 here. It is enough, perhaps, to say (in the 
words of Déllinger) that of the Fathers “not one has explained 
the rock or foundation on which Christ would build His Church, of 
the office given to Peter to be transmitted to his successors, but 
they understood by it either Christ Himself, or Peter’s confession 
of faith in Christ; often both together. Or else they thought Peter 
was the foundation equally with all the other Apostles, the twelve 
being together the foundation-stones of the Church (Apoc. xxi. 
14).”* 

2. The expectation seems to me uncatholic. The idea has no 
place in the minds of the early Fathers. Polycarp visited Anicetus 
at Rome, and knew nothing of supremacy or visible headship. Pre- 
cedence in rank and honour we find is accorded to the bishops of 
important sees, but not supremacy or headship. All bishops are 
reckoned as equal, exercising their office in a free and independent 
manner. The idea of an universal bishop was unknown, and was 
repudiated in the strongest terms by Gregory the Great as an in- 
vasion of the rights of his brother bishops. 

3. The expectation seems to me of doubtful spiritual value. 
Lord Ilalifax very rightly rejects all idea of making re-union 


* Pone and Council, pp, 91, 92. 
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through any compromise of principle. Re-union would be poorly 
purchased at the price of spiritual integrity—in this all are agreed 
—but can such a re-union as is under discussion be realized with- 
out what would be a very real compromise of principle? Lord 
Halifax will forgive me; but are not the suggestions in his recent 
paper (National Review, October 1895), suggestions of a com- 
promise? He thinks that explanations might get over the dilli- 
culty of acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope. On pp. 413, 
419, he sketches how an approximation might be reached. Ile 
thinks that the Anglican claim and the Roman claim might be 
brought into harmony without any compromise on the one side 
(the Latin) of the teaching that the Pope is head of the Chure! 
by a distinct act of our Lord Jesus Christ, or any compromise of the 
rights of the Episcopate, divinely derived, on the other (the Angli- 
can, I suppose) (p. 419). But agrecment to this concordat would 
involve compromise of intellectual integrity on the part of thos> 
who do not believe that there is any distinct act of our Lord con- 
stituting a visible head of His Church, and unless the views of 
Hooker, Bilson, Laud, Beveridge, Barrow, and Bramhall, not to 
mention a host of others have ceased to be the views of English 
Churchmen, this is a compromise too serious to be contemplated. 
But even supposing that such a compromise could be entertained 
on the one side, how could the other side keep in the background 
the wide range and force of the Roman claim since the decree of 
Infallibility ? Behind the supposed innocent words that the Popo 
was head of the Church, there would stand the Vatican interpre- 
tation of this headship, which claims supreme authority in faith 
and morals, and teaches and declares the Pope to be the supreme 
judge of the faithful. It is difticult to sce how approximation is 
possible without suppression of conviction on the one side or the 
other. It is not a question, as I feel sure Lord Halifax will admit, 
of finding words and phrases sufticiently dubious to conceal men’s 
real meaning from one another. It is a question how far men 
will surrender those extreme interpretations of phrases which have 
been stumbling-blocks in the way of re-union, and this seems to 
me, in the present instance, to he impossible on the part of the 
Livan Church without stultifying the proceedings of 1870. 

4. Such an expectation would mean a crippling of Christian 
energy. The world is not ripe for one centralizing Government. 
‘The dream of one ruler of the Christian Church, like the dream of 
one universal monarch, is best left a dream. Such a Government 
must mean tyranny ! its officials would become a police, a caste. 
Such an organized monarchy, whether political or ecclesiastical, is 
only possible when men and nations have partly drawn together, and 
become so truly one in sympathy and interest that the one crown is 
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simply the symbol of a unity of feeling which already exists. But 
whenever such a state of things arises the golden age will have 
come, and the kingdoms of this world will have become, con- 
sciously and willingly, the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ. 

Meanwhile it is of importance that each people and race should 
preserve its own independence in order that it may work out its 
own work in the world. Premature attempts at organization 
would end in the suppression of healthy characteristic variations 
which are probably needful for the world. An ecclesiastical 
monarchy which would interfere with the autonomy of national 
Churches would be a disaster, if not an impossibility. Even 
sanong the Churches which form what is called the Anglican 
communion, there is a natural jealousy of any interference with 
national freedom. An illustration of this may be given from 
an interesting monograph by a Presbyter of the American 
Church. “Unity among the Churches which go to make up 
what we call the Anglican communion is an important and 
valuable possession, and we should do nothing lightly to dis- 
turb it; but the self-governing power of national Churches is 
also a priceless treasure, which must not be sacrificed for a 
temporary good, but must be preserved at any cost.”* This 
feeling which is wide-spread would rise up against any sugges- 
tion of a visible spiritual head of Christendom. National sus- 
picion would be aroused; for this spiritual headship soon tends, 
as history has shown us, to become a political power and 
supremacy. LEeclesiastical doubts would arise. Sober church- 
men have pointed out the spiritual dangers of such a system. “ It 
destroys,” said the late Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, “it destroys 
unity in the Church on the plea of preserving it. It pretends 
to be the centre of unity, but is the source of confusion to all 
Christendom.”+ Real Episcopal Government is jeopardized by 
it. This was clearly foreseen by Pope Gregory, when he spoke 
the often quoted words :—Si uwnus universalis est, restat ut vos 
Episcopi non sitis. 

Thus on the grounds of our Lord’s teaching, the history of the 
Church, the doubtful moral effect, the crippling of independent 
action, we may well dismiss the idea of organic re-union under 
one visible head. 

What re-union, it may be asked, is left? To those whose only 
idea of re-union is the re-union of Christendom into one organic 
whole, governed by the same laws, and represented by one mon- 
arch, any other idea of re-union will seem tame and pernaps 
valueless. But much which is valuable remains behind. It is 

* Christian Unity and the Historic Episcopate, by Henry Forester. 

+ Theoph: Anglican; p. 253. 
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not necessary that men should be under one system of govern- 
ment, and under one sovereign in order that they may realize 
bonds which are stronger than any which law or government 
can create. We can realize that God hath made men of one 
blood to dwell upon the face of the earth, without demanding 
that they shall all be subjects of the same empire. Blood is 
thicker than water; and official and political bonds are as water 
compared with the force of human feeling and human sympathy 
all the world over. We are all more or less imposed upon by the 
outside of things. We forget the reality in the symbol. The 
crown is only splendid and powerful when it stands for the loyalty 
and love of a great people. These outward emblems of might and 
sovereignty are only priceless as they express forces which are 
mighty though unseen. The world is slow to learn that the 
things which are unseen are eternal. The relic of our worldliness 
ties us to the things seen. The bonds of faith, love, and noble 
work are stronger than mere sameness of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. Of old the Churches did not look for such a thing, they 
were content with one faith, which all were bound to preserve, 
and none to add to; with one love, which bound them together in 
the bonds of Christ ; and with one work in the world against the 
myriad forms of evil. In such a state of things, each respected 
the others’ independence. Intercourse was free and almost un- 
restricted. Inter-communion was natural ; none refused it because 
of divergence of practice or administration. The one tree had 
ditierent branches. The one body had many members. 

To promote true re-union it is needful that we should realize 
how few are the matters which are really essentially Christian, 
and how many are the matters which have assumed a false im- 
portance, some of which are not Christian in origin at all, and 
some certainly not de jide. To imagine the impossible, sup- 
pose that the Latin Communion were to withdraw the creed of 
Pope Pius IV., would anything essential to Christian faith be lost 
thereby? The Churches, like ships which have ploughed stormy 
waters for many days, need to be put in dock to clear off the 
barnacle-like accretions. We need to realize, perhaps most of all, 
that the work of the Churches is the spread of the Spirit of 
Christ among men. This Spirit of Christ is the vital sap through- 
out the whole growth; it is the blood which courses through 
many varying limbs. It is this which is the true bond of the 
Churches; it is this which will reunite the world. When all are 
animated by the spirit of unselfish love, when justice, purity, 
mercy, and kindness become their second natures, when the Lord 
is their Everlasting Light and their God their glory, then all 
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visible organizations will pass away. The union of heaven is not 
one of external form. “I saw no temple therein; for the Lord 
God and the Lamb are the temple thereof.” Is it then hard 
to realize that there may be re-union without sacrifice of principle, 
and without much re-arrangement of visible forms? Can we 
not conceive a union of co-operation in work, of a reluctance to 
interfere in fields where others are working, a re-union which is 
corporate so far that inter-communion is not hindered by artificial 
barriers, a re-union which does not ask a brother to part with 
what is dear to him? Might not a re-union be found in the 
recognition of Christ’s words: “There is no man who can do a 
miracle in My name who can lightly speak evil of Me?” It is 
possible to have a re-union based in faith, love, and work with- 
out asking identity of laws, customs, and government. Such a 
re-union would at first be a federation of existing Churches : 
but it would enable men to realize that there is one body; and 
this being so we should no longer find it necessary to go about to 
make one body. We should realize the divergence of function 
and use in the many members of the one body, when we realized 
that there was one spirit breathing throughout it, as there was one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 


all. 


If the present discussion leads us to realize how much greater 
and stronger spiritual bonds are than ecclesiastical, if it helps us 
to perceive that Christian Character is more than the Shibboleths 
of Churches, if it enables us to see how independent of external 
forms the work of God’s Spirit is, then it will have done good, for 
it will have introduced us into a more wholesome conception of 
Christianity, and into a more loving, tender, and tolerant spirit. 


W. B. Rivoy. 
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Wuenx, at the beginning of the year, I published in the Quarterly 
Review an article dealing with “The Modern Jew ” and his attitude 
towards Christian nations since 1789, I was prepared for the loud 
outery that Israelites are wont to utter the moment a criticism 
appears on their methods in finance, politics, and social life. But I 
was hardly prepared for such a striking confirmation of my argu- 
ment as that which Mr. Herman Cohen has given us in two 
successive numbers of the Fortnightly Review.t Mr. Cohen, how- 
ever, goes beyond any brief that I should have ventured to hold. 
What writer, indeed, not belonging to the House of Israel, could 
find it in his heart to bring down the ideals and aspirations in 
which that astonishing people have gloried to a materialism worthy 
of the late Professor Clifford? Or who, except an enlightened 
modern Hebrew, would set out in discussing the Jewish Question 
by calmly telling us that “among the many gross mistakes current 
about the Jews, none is so great as that they are a religious 
people”? A mistake, if it needs must be so, but surely respectful 
to them, and considerate, though in Mr. Cohen’s view merely 
“gross.” Yet he proceeds, “ They can only be said to be religious 
in the sense in which a country is said to be historic—they have 
been inseparably associated in the past with religion and religions.” 
Startling, not to say disedifying, as these words will sound in the 
ears of Rabbi Adler and all Rabbis, they are surpassed by the 
account of the Jewish Faith which Mr. Cohen puts forward a few 
lines lower down with the most unsuspecting air of innocence. 
“Tf a homely illustration may be allowed,” remarks the essayist— 
thereby also illustrating a well-known trait in modern Jewish 
literature, which brings the ignoble into close neighbourhood with 
the most solemn subjects—if-then, “ who drives fat oxen need not 
himself be fat,’ in like manner, “the mother of innumerable 


spiritual systems need not in these, her latter days, adore the 
unknowable.” 


* Isracl among the Nations. A study of the Jews and Anti-Semitism. By 


Anatole Leroy Beaulicu. Translated by Frances Hellman. London: W. 
Heinemann. 
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Vae would be well pleased to hear what Moses and the 
Prophets might say in answer to a child of Israel who should 
teach them that they adored “the unknowable.” Has Mr. Cohen 
relegated the Old Testament to that place which, as he truly 
declares, the New still occupies among his people, of a volume 
unread and unknown? “To the average Jew, incredible as it 
may seem, Christianity was, and is a novelty.” Of course it is so ; 
what student is not aware of it? But Mr. Cohen is far from 
being an average Jew, and yet to him Judaism itself, orthodox 
and ancient, appears to be the worship of the unknowable. That 
is “modern” beyond controversy, and it tells us more than the 
writer perhaps intended. 

This, among other things, that whosoever shall henceforth de- 
scribe the Jewish Question as a religious one, or talk of Christians 
persecuting the Twelve Tribes because of their attachment to 
the faith of their fathers, will be simply throwing dust in our 
eyes. And to have learned so much is clear gain. True that the 
assailants of the reigning Hebrew system aftirmed long ago, by the 
lips, for instance, of Professor Goldwin Smith, and in the frank 
if impetuous language of M. Edouard Drumont, that they had 
no quarrel with the domestic manners, customs, or religious 
traditions of the Ghetto, and that they accepted without re- 
serve the principle of toleration as applicable whether to Jews or 
Christians, to every sect and every school of philosophy which did 
not, by open violence or secret plotting, threaten civilizaticn. 
But their word was not taken; and, in the Liberal camp especi- 
ally, many prided themselves on being children of light, excelling 
fur those Anti-Semites and other benighted creatures who could 
not, in a day of freedom, perceive that everyone must be per- 
m.tted to follow the religion of his choice. Now, Mr. Cohen risis 
up and confounds his Liberal friends by telling them that the 
“expanding Hebrew ”—yes, and the unexpanding—has no religion 
which Anti-Semites may persecute. Israel, we are assured, is “ not 
an irreligious but a non-religious people.” —“ The duty of the 
‘ew,’ he asserts emphatically (p. 631), “is to make things heic 
as pleasant and as comfortable all round as possible, and that duty, 
multiplied by the numbers of the population, is the Mission ot 
fsracl, . . . In other words, it isa healthy materialism.” Ifall 
this be true, we inay define Judaism as pretty nearly the doctrine 
of Bentham or Ilelvétius; it is a utilitarian propaganda tounded 
on a practical and determined disregard of the world to come. 

But “healthy materialism” has, it would appear, a decided 
advantage over the creed of Isaiah; it “supplies a rule of conduct, 
an argument for isolation”—and here we begin to tread upon 
dlanzerous ground : there is tire beneath these ashes. Israel preach- 
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ing the Divine Unity could not subdue the world to itself; for if 
the nations were taught a universal religion by its children, they, 
in return, might well be absorbed by the nations. But Mr. Cohen 
speaks for the modern Jew, and he, though advanced as far as the 
“Higher Materialism ” (the sublimated mud !), and having ceased 
even to worship the unknowable, desires to remain separate from 
the nations. What will M. Leroy Beaulieu say to this unseason- 
able defence of tribal exclusiveness? That amiable well-incaning 
Liberal, of a pattern now somewhat faded, has spent much clo- 
quent breath in pleading for ldissez-fuire on this subject ; let 
the Jews alone, he says in efiect, and they will be absorbed. 
Mr. Cohen declines to be absorbed. “Judaism is a club—it has 
been called ‘a historical ethical society’—birth is the qualifica- 
tion for membership ; with any other it must be broken up; and 
there is no other to do its work. If there is a mission of Israel there: 
must be an Israel.” We have scen what that mission is, according 
to its latest exponent, who furthermore adds his conviction that. 
the spirit of the new doctrines ”—of Tyndall, Huxley, Clifford, and 
the rest—“has settled upon that ancient institution ”—the 
Synagogue—‘“as its chosen home.” Therein is heaped up “ the 
stuff whence the antidote to all metaphysical religion may be hewn.” 
It is no doubt easy—and very tempting—as Mr. Cohen feels, “ to. 
ridicule a mission which bids men seek pleasure and enjoy them- 
selves,” but still, “how to live is the secret after which all the 
churches have groped,” apparently in vain. Now Judaism gives. 
to this problem “ no indirect or uncertain solution,” and “ its blunt 
answer ignores all superstition, mythicalism, other-worldism, and 
all that savours of obscurantism or gushing transcendentalism.” 
What a universe of ‘isms! Happily the Jew can dismiss them 
with anathema. But how does he look unon Deism, of which his 
nation has been termed the “Swiss Guard”? Concerning this 
momentous question there is, if we accept Mr. Cohen’s estimate, 
no room for hesitation, “the most ancient category of religious. 
thought has been captured by the gathering forces of later scien- 
titic theory, for all materialists are of the same school.” Never- 
theless, though it may become “the bulwark of materialism,” the 
swiss Guard need not betray “its proverbial fealty.” The Sover- 
cign whom it defended will have been put down, and His place 
taken by M. Comte’s “Grand Fetish”; there is no God, but the 
modern Jew is His prophet. When the Deity has passed away, 
the tribe remains. It will inoculate the nations with morality ; 
hence it is to be separate from them, in order that a department 
where the genuine ethical lymph is obtainable, may never be 
wanting. Such is the latest syndicate, and such the principles on 
which its prospectus has been issued. 
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The New Judaism, then, is “optimistic ; it harmonizes with any 
formulated system of ethics, and is repugnant to none; it Is 
agreeable to the inherited instincts of the race, and it supplies a 
philosophical justification for ethnological exclusiveness ; it is non- 
metaphysical and non-Christian.” But religious, according to any 
sense of the word except the Comtist perversion, it is not ; we may 
he permitted, however, to call it atheology and antitheology, the 
outward sign of which is a secular education intent on training 
men to make their Paradise in this world, the only one known to 
materialists of any school. In my Quurterly article I describe 
this view as characterizing the movement which Marx inaugurated 
and Lassalle continued: and I maintain with M. Renan that it 
prevails widely—under the type, as he says, of Koheleth—amony 
Jews to whom the Utopizs of Socialism are by no means delight- 
ful. Mr. Cohen seems to grant all I affirm on this point—and 
mere. He exhibits the Synagogue itself as the “chosen home” of 
a doctrine which is siinply destructive of belief in the living God, 
and is incompatible with public worship no less than with private 
prayer. 

Does he mean, seriously, to make so sweeping a charge against his 
own people? In that case M. James Darmesteter was not travelling 
beyond the evidence when he asserted, much to M. Leroy Beau- 
lieu’s discomfort, that “the Jew has been the teacher of unbelief: 
all rebellious spirits have come to him, under cover of darkness, 
or in broad daylight. Ife it was that wrought in the immense: 
workshop of blasphemies set up by the great Emperor Frederick 
and the princes of Suabia and Aragon.” * At all events, it would 
be quite possible, were the space allowed me, to show, by a lone 
array of names, and by facts which cannot be called in question, 
how close during the last seventy or eighty years, has been the 
ziliance between progressive Jews and anti-Christian revolution- 
aries. The genius of Heine may stand for a multitude of Jess 
known but often more energetic spirits who did, as everyone 
ucquainted with European history from 1820 to 1848 will bear 
witness, work day and night to undermine the religious as well as 
the political institutions of Christendom.+ Journalism was theic 
“workshop of blasphemies,” and secret societies looked to then, 
for the influence which their never-resting pens exercised on ten x 
of thousands who could not see the power behind the print- 
ing-press, nor dreamed that they were captives of a literary 
propaganda, an Israelitish “ring,” as we ought now perhaps to. 
say—in the language of the Stock Exchange. These things are 

* Isracl Among the Nations, p. 51. 
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cortain: but I should never have fastened upon the Synagogue 
un accusation so broad and large as that which Mr. Cohen's 
defence of it offers me. Much rather would I distinguish—and surely 
in my «article signs are not wanting that I have so distinguished 
-—between the many who are loyal to their Jewish tradition with 
its faith in God, and the not so many, whether tending towards 
Christian dogmas or towards utter unbelief, whom we must take 
into account, though they are not, and perhaps never will Le, 
leaders of their tribe and nation as the Rabbinate has been. 

Mr. Cohen lets fall the word “renegade.” I am not eager to 
bandy with him expressions of this forbidding style ; but if a renc- 
yade be one who has broken with his inherited belicfs and given 
up the practices corresponding thereto, how shall we name the 
inodern Israelite when he excuses himself from worshipping the 
(iod of his fathers by saying that “Judaism to-day is a species of 
materialism”; that “the old classical Biblical faiths have been 
dead for centuries”; that “the problem is to combine a past 
which guarantees the future with a present that seems to belie all 
history”; that “the old visible sign of solidarity [circumcision] 
meant one thing to the learners of the new learning, and many 
things to the less enlightened”; and that, as “there could be no 
substantive renascence without intercourse, and no equilateral inter- 
course without conviviality,” the “ dietary laws went by the board ” ? 
How much, we ask, will be left of the ancient Judaism in the 
modern, if all these things be taken out of it, or explained away ? 
“ Renegade” and “apostate” seem epithets far more appropriate te 
men who have abandoned all religion, than to those who have passed 
from one religion to another. And yet Mr. Cohen has come forward 
to speak on behalf of Israc!, as though he were its traditional voice 
and an ambassador with the clearest of credentials! What is the 
fit method of dealing with so unwarrantable a pretension? M. 
Renan, “ perhaps the only Gentile who has understood both ancient 
and modern Hebraism,” tells us in a sentence quoted by this writer. 
“ L'athée coudoie de trés prés le fanatique.” But until the atheist, 
under any nat:ne, has grown to be the shaping and governing 
authority among Israelites, we shall not take his evidence as quite 
equal to a demonstration of their unbelief. He speaks tor himseit 
and those like-minded with him; for the nation at large he docs 
not speak. 


But “ the age of disintegration has begun.” Yes, certainly ; i 
began, as [ have pointed out, in the years when Moses Mendelssohn 
by his study of Greek and his translation of the Pentateuch inte 
German, set the Rabbinate against him, and drew the brightes:. 
and keenest of the younger generation to follow in his footsteps. 
Mr. Cohen wonders that I shou'd fix on the middle of the ‘at 
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century as a turning-point in the history of Israel. If he docs noi 
know the reason, I shall not undertake to teach it him at length 
in these few pages. He will find arguments enough in the fifth 
volume of Professor Graetz. if he should happen never to have react 
the correspondence of Mendelssohn, Lessing, and Jacobi, or the 
Memoirs which abound of the New Judaism—for such undoubt- 
edly it was—that flourished at Berlin between 1780 and 1840, 
and led up to the Reforms in Hamburg, Vienna, New York, and 
London. “This rejuvenescence, or renaissance of the Jewish 
race, which may be unhesitatingly ascribed to Mendelssohn,“ 
observes the historian, is all the more notable inasmuch as _ its 
author did not dream of so prompt a success. “ Involuntarily, he 
aroused the slumbering genius of the Jewish race”; the story of 
his life “ typifies the history of the Jews in recent times,” and “the 
beginning of the outward liberation of the Jews from the crucl 
vondage of thousands of years, was also connected with the name 
vf Mendelssohn.”t But Lessing, too, comes in for his share of 
praise. “It may be said without exaggeration that Lessing’s in- 
fluence was greater in ennobling the Jewish race than in elevating 
the German people.”t Now, as all the world is aware, Lessing, 
and none other than he, opens the modern period in German 
literature; he is the father of Bible criticism, of native German 
poetry, of the later wsthetics, and of the general movement ot 
thought, which was to enjoy so brilliant a fortune in the coming 
century. Yet Professor Graetz was of opinion that he had done 
more for the Jews than he did for the Germans. Is the audacity 
0. my side, then, or on Mr. Cohen’s, if I suggest, and he denies, 
that the years which saw Lessing and Mendelssohn associates in 
a noble partnership were the beginning of a new period in Iebrew 
development ? 

My critic, again, is astonished that I have not dwelt upon the 
Jews in England, whose lives and achievements might seem to be so 
much more accessible than those of his nation abroad. Perhaps | 
may do so when the occasion serves; nor did I quite forget them 
in my article; but I am confident that I shall not please the 
essayist on coming nearer home any more than I do in travelling 
to Berlin and Paris. The advantage of pursuing the course I have 
adopted is plain. English Jews cannot boast the numbers or 
influence which their brethren on the Continent enjoy; and their 
special qualities, though now beginning to tell in the world of fashion 
und polities, as they have long told in the world of finance, may be 

* History of Israel, V. 309, Eng Trans. 

+ Ibid., 355. 
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studied more easily where this people more abounds. 1 must 
often quote M. Leroy Beaulieu—not because I have faith in 
his principles, which are the empty abstractions of Rousseau’s 
Liberalisin, and betray, as I do not at all shrink from repeatin::. 
“the light Gaulish mind”—but because he has studied the Jews 
in their own homes, he is a competent witness to their way of life 
he would fain secure to them all the rights of modern citizenship 
and he is always sympathetic, never hostile, even though candour 
compels him to admit their defects and shortcomings. But when 
M. Leroy Beaulieu proposes to enlighten us concerning “ Israel 
among the nations,” does he turn to England? Only by accideur, 
as it were, and comparatively seldom. He is conscious that the 
Ifebrews whom Anti-Semites have in view are the millions of 
south-eastern Europe, and the hundreds of thousands in France 
and Germany. These give weight and momentum to the moving 
host in which our English Jews form but one division. I am far, 
indeed, from denying to the British detachment either the virtues 
or the imperfections that distinguish their brethren all the world 
over. Yet, as a drawing on the large scale is here much more sig- 
niicant than the miniature which alone I could produce from 
observations, whether at Whitechapel or at Maida Hill, [ prefer the 
canvas whereon M. Leroy Beaulieu has painted his instructive and 
not too unflattering picture. 

Leaving antiquities, therefore, let us come to our own time and 
the heart of the Jewish Question. I am struck with the sub- 
stantial agreement regarding the facts, which is, to say the least, 
as remarkable as the divergence in principle, between the French 
publicist, Mr. Cohen, and myself. We are all satisfied on the 
points following. First, that the Anti-Semites, and, in general, 
that modern Christians have certain gravamina, whether ex- 
agyerated or not, arising out of a tendency among their Hebrew 
resident-aliens to what Mr. Cohen denounces under the name of 
« * morbid and degenerate Materialism.” “ Anti-Semitism may 
have been in its time,” says M. L. Beaulicu (p. xxi.), “a protest 
on the part of the public conscience against culpable concessions 
of men in office, the venality of politicians, and the domination, at 
once mysterious and contemptible, of stock-jobbing interlopers.” 
Second, that, as the writer in The Fortnightly is willing, or even 
anxious to allow, “there is no Jewish institution which does not. 
show traces of the Ghetto ”—traces so marked that, in spite of 


renegades and “the educated classes,” formalism keeps a steady 
hold upon the average, who have been drilled into inveterate 
habits, and are loyal to the past. Thirdly, that however strong 
the attraction and numerous the “stampede” ¢to berrow Mr. 
Cohen’s elegant metaphor) “from the Jewries towards Gentile 
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ideals, standards, canons of taste, education, and commerce,” yet 
neither the charm nor the advance has led to the adoption of 
Christian, as distinct from Revolutionary, dogmas and principles. 
Last of all, that if society were divided into two camps—on the 
one side, those who judged of all things by the teaching of the 
New Testament, and, on the other, those who would fain see that 
teaching blotted out as unscientific, ascetic, and behind the age— 
in the camp of the Anti-Christians we should be compelled to 
reckon all Jews without distinction, the Rabbinical, the progres- 
sive, the scholarly, the financial, journalists and politicians, men 
of letters and men of business, the enlightened to whom Judaism 
itself is a superstition, and the ignorant who take as literal truth 
every word which has come down to them with their rites and 
ceremonies. 

Now, in these elements, separate and combined, we have all that 
is necessary to create a European problem of the deepest im- 
portance. For, let us remember what is everywhere implied in 
them, the existence of a clan, “ with strict human boundaries,” of 
a society, the bond of which is birth, and its ideals, however fluc- 
tuating, always conceived as rising like waves out of this one ocean, 
and sinking back into it again. Suppose we were told of a Free- 
masonry, cemented by solemn oaths, numbering five or six mil- 
lions, with passwords of its own that no stranger could appropriate, 
and animated by a fierce hatred, or inevitable dislike, of the aims, 
methods, and ideas of genuine Christians. Suppose, further, that 
the wealth and social power which these Freemasons had acquire 
were almost invariably a conquest from Christians, and employed 
to triumph over them. Suppose that one-fourth of Bohemia, and 
one-third of Hungary, and an enormous section of France, and the 
public debt of Italy, and an increasing share of English property, 
real and personal, and gold mines in South Africa, and banks in 
every part of the known world, had come to be the possession of 
these men, who were bound by no ties to any country, and looked 
upon themselves everywhere as cosmopolitan because nowhere did 
loyalty keep them in a land, but only their peculiar profit and ad- 
vantage. Suppose all this, would it be extravagant if we talked of 
the European peril from Freemasonry ? And would the peril be 
lightened if one of the brethren came to tell us that, in the good 
old times, Freemasons believed in God, but now they were rapidly 
advancing, and soon would believe in nothing but the “ Higher 
Materialism”? The application is obvious; and the inference, I 
venture to think, is irresistible. 

Our Jewish Freemasons, by blood and not by discipleship, “ ean- 
not be deleted,” says Mr. Cohen, “and will not fuse.” If they 
were willing to inter-marry with the Gentiles—I am by no means 
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suevesting that this would be to the Gentiles’ advantage trom ar. 
ethnical point of view—but the course of years would see the five or 
six millions absorbed in the four hundred millions.* The clan, 
however, has ade this article of its creed so unchangeable that 
Napoleon himself could not induce the Great Sanhedrin to tone 
down its harshness. It is the iron law of Judaism. Yet while 
there is to be a Hebrew stock, distinct and separate, so long as the 
world lasts, we are forbidden to speak of a Hebrew interest, or 
common cause; there is none such, said the Chief Rabbi to Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith; and Mr. Cohen echoes him a little disdain- 
fully, as though the matter were too evident for words. But the 
Professor has the best of the argument. Can it be doubted that 
Judaism in our day is “a close organization” ? and have not its 
members “an enormous advantage in a society of loose texture, 
over men who are shifting each for himself”? Is it, therefore 
wnything but mockery to talk to us of “free competition and 
letting the best win” ?t These are not idle questions. If the 
supreme law is the struggle for existence, Christians and Europeans 
may well ask how the energy and the combination of the Israelites 
in finance are likely to affect themselves. And if there be some 
higher law than this, such as the word Justice denotes, it is still 
more incumbent upon us to consider how “the vices of a morbid 
and degenerate Materialism” may be met and overcome. Mr. 
Cohen warns me that I do not know what efforts the Jewish 
world is making to cast out this disease. I shall be delighted to 
learn, and so will others who as yet have not been sensible that a 
Iloly War was waging against the usurious money-lenader, the 
speculative company promoter, the Panamist, and the forestaller 
of the market, with whose exploits we have become only too well 
«equainted in the last quarter of a century.. This, I beg leave to 
ussare him, is the head and front of that Jewish Question which 
extends from Bucharest to Chicago, and from London to the heart 

* “There is a singular contrast between the Jew’s persistent vitality and his 
lmnlily infirmity, His feebleness often gives him a somewhat unmanly appear 
wiee. He is of frail bodily structure ; the skeleton and the muscular system lack 
strength. He is wanting in breadth and squareness ; in many countries he is 
manifestly unfit for heavy work. . . . The Jew is, moreover, often mis- 
~‘vepen ; few races have so many men who are deformed, disabled, or hune!i- 
lacked, so many who are blind, deaf-mutes, or congenital idiots. . 2 . Again, 
the Jew is particularly subject to affections of the nerve-centres, especially to 
‘nal and cerebral diseases... . . Insanity seems more prevalent among 
Israelites than among Christians, whether Catholie or Protestant. The ratio 
»svainst the Jews is, in some countries, two to one, in others three to one” (Leroy 
Be wilien, pp. 167, 165). These are not encouraging statistics ; and the motives 
tor marrying into a race which is ‘ prematurely withered” (p. 172) would seem 
to be commercial rather than ethnical. 

+ Nineteenth Century, Novenber, 1852, p. 707, ‘ The Jews,” by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, 
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of Russia. What has Israel done to show its abhorrence of the 
cunning and chicanery by which the Slav peasant is made a 
chattel in the hands of the usurer’ Can documents be forwarded 
to M. Drumont—he will gladly publish them—which denounce 
and excommunicate a single one of the “ mighty marauders of the 
money-market”? I choose an expression of George Eliot’s, bit 1 
am doubtful if she could have discovered an instance in which 
these marauders had been forbidden the Synagogue. And yet, 
whether they be cut off with the sword of anathema, or be given the 
first seats in the house of prayer, Jews they are, and Jews they 
will remain, a scandal as well as a menace to Christian civilization. 

I presume that the hour has not yet struck, when it will be an 
offence against good sense or good manners for those who believe 
in Christianity to point out the evils of Materialism and Mammon- 
worship. Neither can it be unwarrantable to fix upon the Hebrew 
invasion even so grave a charge as that of lowering the standard 
of social conduct, and “ debasing the moral currency,” if proofs are 
forthcoming that such has been its consequence. In Eastern 
Europe the Jew represents a commerce which traflics in vile and 
degrading commodities ; among Westerns, he must be held largely 
responsible for the growing dishonesty in speculation, for tLe 
facility with which his brethren spread abroad infectious literature, 
for the epicurean manner of life that has its multiplied centres in 
Ifebrew salons, and for the vices of decadent Europeans whom he 
wllures or drives onward to their ruin. Shall we be told, almost 
with a sneer, that he is moral for himself and his tribe?) Bas how 
if that tribal morality does not keep him from doing an irrep wable 
harm to the nation among which he is sojourning? Oar concern 
is with the Jew as he acts and reacts upon society at large. And 
what can he say in mitigation of the indictment brought against his 
people from this point of view / 

One thing he cannot say, that the indictment is false. “ It is but 
natural that the Jew should have developed a code of ethics that 
accorded with the persecutions and degradations that he had to 
suffer,” observes M. Leroy Beaulieu: and he adds, “It is perhaps 
the most marked result of the education which the centuries have 
given him.” Again, “ Everywhere,” before the French Revolution, 
“the young Jew received at an early age lessons which sank deep 
into his youthful mind—lessons of deceit, of mock humility, of 
servile submission, of trickery and cunning” (p. 208). Once more, 
“In the banker of Berlin or Frankfort, in the journalist or the 
scholars of Vienna or Paris, there crops out all of a sudden the 
broker of the Judengasse, or the huckster of the Ghetto. 

The many repulsive labours forced upon the Jew for centuries have 
viten soiled his soul as well as his fingers” (pp. 210, 211). Yet 
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aziin, “For him the voice of reason is commonly the voice of 
self-interest.” And, “surely most of the Jews with whom we are 
acquainted have traits of the purvenu; they have the weaknesses, 
eccentricities, arrogance, presumption, and self-sufficiency of that. 
class. Hence, as a rule, their lack of distinction and elegance, their 
bad taste or bad tone, their want of tact, their outré manners, 
tending to extremes in one way or another, now familiar and uncon- 
strained, now studied and ceremonious. . . . Hence, also, that 
craving for tities, crowns, decorations, ribbons, distinctions of all 
kinds. . . . Hence, again, his desire to make himself heard 
and seen, to be in people’s mouths, to dazzle the eyes of his own 
race as well as of others ; hence, in a measure, his luxury, often so 
ostentatious; his love for jewels, equipages, entertainments of a 
kind to excite comment, and for all that glitters and attracts 
notice ; we recognize in all this the man who is delighted to parade 
the wealth that he has been obliged to conceal for ages” (pp. 215, 
219). 

Had this description of the modern Jew come to us from the pen 
ef an Anti-Semite, of M. Drumont, for example, or the electe:l 
Burgomaster of Vienna, what a cry of “caricature ” would have 
heen raised? For it does agree, in minute detail, with sketches 
that. excited rage and scorn when they appeared in La France 
Juice. But Mr. Cohen asks me on what page M. Leroy Pecaulicu 
has admitted that the Israelite of our century is little burdened 
with honour and conscience. I will tell him ; it is on page 194, and 
the words are these :—- 

“ According to one of our great writers [M. Taine], there are two 
things which characterize the modern man, ‘ two things which he 
never repudiates, conscience and honour, the former of Christian, 
the latter of feudal origin. Now, of these two new concepts on 
which the entire morality of modern society is based, the latter 
was, until quite recently, unknown to the Jew, the former [con- 
science] has become starved or warped in him for ages. Herein 
lies the great contrast between the Jew and ourselves; in this 
respect he is often inferior te us, despite his mental advantages 
ind intellectual vigour. As for conscience, we have no right to 
say that it is lacking in Isracl. . . . The Jew has been faithful 
to his Law, only because he exalted conscience above everything. 
But this Jewish conscience, the mother and nurse of our own [that 
is to say, Christianity is the offspring of a spiritual Judaism], has 
zradually become contracted and obseured. . . . It has be- 
come pliant, yielding to the demands of the times, adapting itself 
to compromises, leaguing itself with force, donning disguises and 
masks. Even in religion . . . it has learned to dissimulate, 
to lie, to bend the knee before strange gods and prophets.” “For 
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tue Jewish conscience has not emerged unscathed from the Ghetto, 
It became narrowed under the influence of the tribal spirit, con- 
fused by casuistry, weakened by persccution, and finally almos: 
extinguished by suffering ” (p. 198). 

I am not concerned to set in a more lucid arrangement tic 
I'rench writer’s thoughts; but neither his apology for the moral 
<leterioration of Israel, nor his strictures on the Christian manne: 
of dealing with it, can be held to blot out the hard facts of the 
case, and we must bear them ever in view. “Deprived of tlic 
weapons of the strong, he resorted to the devices of the weak, to 
cunning, trickery, and deceit.” In Russia and Roumania “ they 
are not evenly matched in their game with the Christians; the law 
forces them to cheat. This has created a sort of vicious circle, 
from which the various Governments have not been skilful or 
brave enough to extricate themselves. The legislators, professin: 
{in other words, intending] to protect the Christians frem the wiles 
of the Jews, issue edicts against them that serve only to incite 
them to trickery, and to train them in duplicity ” (p. 206). 

Well, such is M. Leroy Beaulieu’s view as a Liberal politician : 
but we may study at home the problem of the moncy-lender ani 
his victims, of the thousands of bills of sale every year, issued in 
how many cases at the instance of Jews? We know what i: 
meant by sixty per cent. interest: and one of these days a Royal 
(ommission may perhaps find itself face to face with difficulties in 
<dlrafting a Bill on the subject, which will lead its members to feel a 
little sympathy for the law-givers of Russia znd Roumania. Vice- 
Consul Wagstaff, reporting atter the Anti-Jewish disorders in 1882, 
writes: “On carefully investigating the causes of the outbreak, 
one is led to consider that the main question at issue between the 
Russian and the Jew is purely economic.” He gives the Israelites 
full credit for their remarkable intelligence, thrift, and busines: 
«qualities; but he goes on to say that they are “the principal 
dealers in spirits, keepers of drinking-shops, and houses of ill-fame, 
reecivers of stolen goods, pawnbrokers, and usurers.” Moreover, 
“as Government contractors they frequently collude with un- 
scrupulous officials in defrauding the State to vast amounts. 
‘They use their religion for business purposes, boycott outsiders, 
play into each other’s hands at land sales, and thus despoil 
the peasantry.” 

To this effect Vice-Consul Wagstaff, as quoted by Professor 
Goldwin Smith in the article from which I have already taken 
<ertain sentences. There is much more, of a character quite 
as unfavourable, which may serve to throw light—and a grim 
and lurid ray it is—upon the world in which “ peaceable and 
humble” Russian peasants, simple, illiterate, and easily stripped of 
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their wretched subsistence, lie at the mercy of “ enterprising 
Jewish moncy-lenders, whose name is legion,” and who are never 
known to surrender their grasp on the victim they have once 
caught in their toils. What M. Leroy Beaulieu narrates in the 
past tense is still, in fact, the present. “The Jew,” he observes 
(p. 212), “ was the invariable agent of every sort of oppression and 


extortion. . . . In Poland, Hungary, Germany, and Bohemia, 
he was the detested middleman between princes and people, serfs 
and noblemen.” “ But,’ said the Lutheran minister, who is re- 


ported in Professor Goldwin Smith’s article, “look at all the 
large properties in this province [Volhynia]. . . . They are, 
with few exceptions, rented out to Jews, because the proprictors 
find that they pay higher rents than the Russian tenants. But 
why are they able to pay higher rents? First, because their 
system is to draw as much profit out of the estate as possible 
without regard to its future impoverishment; and, secondly, 
because they make the Russian peasant work for them almost for 
nothing. He tills their ground, and carts their produce and 
material, all in payment of loans generally contracted in a state of 
intoxication, and for the purpose of obtaining more liquor.” With 
a little vodku and a few roubles the miracle of * productive in- 
dustry ” is accomplished by the son of Jacob, who may look on at 
his ease while the husbandman sows the corn and gathers the 
harvest, of which he is to share only as much as may keep soul 
and body together. Since 1882, this condition of things has, as- 
suredly, not come to an end. Later evidence confirms it; and the 
Jewish Question is still alive in Russia. 

If we turn from that big barbaric world to Central Europe, the 
like phenomena meet our eyes, with some not less remarka' e 
added. I wish to quote only the books which everyone can read 
for himself; and here is Professor Nitti, an economist of high re- 
pute, who attributes the growth of Socialism in Austria to “the 
extreme misery of the peasants,” the “ difference of races,” the want 
of an industrial Christian middle class, and the “abuse of capital 
exercised by the Jews.” They enjoy, he says, in Austria and 
Hungary, “ an almost exclusive monopoly of industrial revenue ”: 
“ the Press, the Banks, the Stock Exchange ” are all in their han‘s ; 
and “they are working actively to become masters of the soil as 
well.” They now hold “eight per cent. of the entire territory of 
Galicia ; the Rothschild family alone possess the fourth part of the 
Bohemian territory, that is to say, seven times as much land as 
the Imperial House itself.” As regards Hungary, “the Jews who, 
in 1869, were barely one in twenty-two of the population, are now 
proprietors of almost a third part of the old kingdom of Saint 
Stephen. They have been assisted in this rapid conquest of the 
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land,” observes Professor Nitti, “not only by the banks, but also by 
the tax-collectors, who every year put up for sale a number of 
small properties.” In this manner, so long as the present wage- 
system continues, “ half the industrial operations of the country, 
and more than a fourth of the peasants, will labour for the profit of 
a foreign race, whose difference of religion makes them still more un. 
popular.” On the other hand, “the Jews who carry on large in- 
dustries, or are proprietors of vast estates, have never sought to im- 
prove the condition of the labouring class,” and “a recent enquiry 
has shown that everywhere throughout the Empire the workinen 
are treated with more severity, and exploited with greater eagerness 
by the Jewish industrialists and proprietors.”* 

Thus, perhaps, we shall understand why the popular vote has 
forced upon Kaiser Francis Joseph, at Vienna, an Anti-Semitic 
Burgomaster, and has returned Herr Liiger three times, to the dis- 
gust of the “aristocracy of capital,” who take care to inform us, 
through the telegraphic agency which they manipulate, that none 
but the lowest classes stand with him. It is perfectly well known 
how Prince Aloys von Lichtenstein, Count Beleredi, and others of 
the highest rank, have insisted on the arguments and furthered the 
proceedings of their fellow-countrymen who, if not calling them- 
selves Anti-Semites, would fain see their labour and its hard- 

earned fruits defended by the law from Jewish exploitation. But 
the public voice of Europe has an Oriental twang when transmitted 
through the newspapers. Could anything be more significant than 
this Hebrew accent in our telegrams of the divorce between taxa- 
tion and representation, which is pressing with all its weight upon 
countries like the Austrian Empire, and has well-nigh brought Italy 
to the ground ? 

Of France it would now be impossible to speak at length, and, 
happily, or unhappily, it is not needed. When we mike the 
largest deduction from M. Drumont’s rhetoric, closing our eyes 
and ears to all he has printed concerning the direct anti-religious 
influence of the modern Jew in the Third Republic, and declining 
to accept the legend of blood which he has unwisely adopted, we 
cannot deny the evidence of facts as they are to be found in the 
public Press, the reports of famous tr’a's, and the debates of Parlia- 
ment, all of which, brought together in his volumes, must be over- 
thrown before his main contention sutiers deteat. La Fr euce 
Juive has gone through a hundred and forty-two editions. How 
many of its statements regarding financial jobbery have been 
refuted? And is it unpatriotic to demand that Frenchmen rather 
than foreigners should rule France? Even M. Leroy Beaulieu 
whispers softly, “It would be well to give the preference to the 


* Professor Nitti, Catholie Socialism, Eng. Tr., pp. 200, 201, 
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natives.” “The important part that strangers play in our allairs,’” 
he remarks, with almost an audible sigh, “has been one of the 
features and one of the faults of the system that has prevailed 
‘luring the past fifteen years. In this respect the complaints of 
Lu France Juive and of the Anti-Semites have not been altogether 
wroundless, . . . It should not be considered an advantage 
in Trance to have been born in Hungary or in Frankfort; nor 
should it be a recommendation in the eyes of the Government to 
have brothers and cousins in Berlin or Vienna, or even in London 
ot New York. . . . It is not right that adopted sons should 
be preferred to the children of the house ” (p. 339). 

Poor M. Leroy Beaulieu, poor struggling Liberal ! He does not see 
that itis precisely his beautiful abstract system which disinherits 
» the children of the heuse,” and enables “strangers from beyond the 
Rhine” to give I’renchmen “lessons at once in French and in 
Patriotism,” as he says with comic pathos. I prefer M. Drumont’s 
wrath to this ill-timed meekness ; and I would remind the Hebrew 
apologist of M. Taine’s philosophy according to Darwin: “ Dans ce: 
monde on est tenu de lutter, sil’on veut vivre. Toute eréature qui 
perd Tart et Pénérgie de se défendre devient une proie d’autant 
plus sire que son éclat, son imprudence, et méme sa gentillesse la 
livront d’avance aux rudes appétits qui rddent 4 l’entour.”* He 
might also profitably lay to heart those brave and apposite words of 
Carlyle which, though written forty-three years ago, and in another 
connection, do point the way of deliverance from our present sordid 
and unchristian politics. “ Who conquered anarchy?” he asks in 
his vehement style, “and chained it everywhere under their feet 7 
Not the Jews, with their morbid imaginations and foolish sheepskin 
Targums. The Norse, with their steel swords, guided by fresh 
valiant hearts, and clear veracious understanding, it was they and 
not the Jews. The supreme splendour will be scen there, I should 
imagine, not in Palestine or Houndsditch any more.” + Yes, it is 
even so. Our Hebrews have appropriated, assimilated, capitalized, 
all that they could lay hands on of the Christian inheritance: but 
they have created nothing. Neither the Talmud nor the “ Higher 
Materialism” could give to medieval or modern Europe its com- 
merece, manufactures, chivalry, laws, literature, art, or religion. Our 
lest and noblest things come to us from another source than the 
(‘hetto. This very passion for freedom which has turned out to be 
so misleading when history and experience do not govern its wild 
enterprises, springs from no Semitic head or heart; it is old 
l’rench, old English, old German; and it took for granted that if 
mien were Icft to their own guidance they would say “noblesse 


* Taine, L’Ancien Réyime, p. 215, 
t Froude’s Life of Carlyl:, ii., WS, 
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oblige,” and be only the more serviceable one to another. Freedom 
meant, in the Europe which had become Christian, public service, 
not the chaos of private lust and greed. “Is competition not to be 
free ?” Mr. Cohen asks me, and imagines that he has said the last 
word. Competition? In what things, and to what purpose? | 
ask in turn. The competition of usury with helplessness and 
iznorance? The competition of dishonest forestallers with a pub- 
lic which must submit to their prices? The competition of 
Panama directors with countryfolk that do not know geography / 
Competition in exploiting the revenue and resources, the land and 
the people, of any kingdom or republic in which the Children of 
Isracl can get a solid footing? No, ido not think that sort of com- 
petition ought to be free, or even possible. And how to end it, with- 
out violence but for good and all, is the Jewish Question. 

Why any man who suggests that it may be ended peaceably 
should be termed an enemy of the Jews passes my comprehen- 
sion. He rather is an enemy that does not warn them to seek in 
their own books and their sacred traditions whether it is wise to 
have one law for the tribe and another for the nations. At present, 
as they boast, the public authoritics register on their behalf decrees 
of confiscation ; legality, sitting on the bench, and covectous, or 
timid, or already bought with a price (I do not speak of Eng- 
land), gives them their sixty per cent., transfers to them the 
estates which they have conquered, not by the sword, and is 
benevolently blind to the devices of company-promoting. But 
the day may dawn, even in France, when a popular Goverrmeny, 
will be the voice of the people. In countries not so manipu- 
lated and hoodwinked—in the German Empire, with its military 
feudal spirit on one side, its spirit of Socialism on the other: 
in Austria, where the Hebrew conquest dates from yesterday : 
in Russia, which M. de Vogiié calls “a mightier Islam,” the 
reaction may take a swift and sudden turn that would be far more 
dreadful than any Judenhetze known since the expulsion of the 
Marranos from the Spanish Peninsula. It is not an appeal to the 
principles of ’89 which would then avail to prevent scenes of 
horror and confusion. The European Democracy has no mind to 
be shorn of its golden fleece for the benefit of the Rothschilds 
znd the Oppenheims. Let the situation be clearly understood—- 
snd it is growing clearer with each day’s news, in Italy, in the 
‘Transvaal, at Vienna—who can believe that Christendom will allow 
itself to be made a farm, a tenement of which but a handful even 
uunong the five million Jews are to enjoy the fruits and the revenue / 
The “emancipation of the Jews”—that old Liberal watchword— 
has already given place to its antithesis “ Emancipation from the 
Jews,” economic liberty for the Christian working class, defence 
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against usury and specmative ininee, and tue rest of a sound 
social programme. Sooner or later, these new ideas will issue in 
legislative enactments; or, if they do not, a worse thing may 
lappen in countries which have to choose between the rule of pro 
ductive industry and the despotism of capital wielded by a cosmo- 
politan and anti-social power. It will be an evil day for the 
“Golden International” when public opinion fixes upon it the 
description, which was given by Sieyés, of a doomed soblesse, “ La 
caste [des Juifs] est véritablement un peuple a part, mais un faux 
peuple qui, ne pouvant, faute d’organes utiles, exister par lui- 
inéme, s’attache & une nation réelle comme ces tuineurs végétales 
qui ne peuvent vivre que de la séve des plantes qu’elles fatiguent 
et desséchent.” 

Who, then, is a friend to Isracl—the man that bids them take 
Mendelssohn for their guide, and cultivate what is spiritual in their 
religion, or that other who talks of the “Higher Materialisin,” 
makes pleasure the end of life, scorns to think of a world to come, 
and declares that the Gol of the Old Testament was simply the 
Unknowable, 
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